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For the Register. 


A YEAR OF LIFE. 

It was the last night of the year. Months 
and days had wasted away, and we could only 
count by hours or moments the little time which 
remained. We prepared to yield ourselves to 
those thoughts and memories which will come at 
such seasons, with more or less distinctness, to 
every mind. 

There was a gentle knock at the door, and an 
old gentleman entered ; his hair was frosted by 
age, his countenance was mild and thoughtful, 
and in his hand he carried a neatly bound volume. 
In a moment he was seated at our side, and as he 
placed the book upon the table we saw it was let- 
tered A YEAR OF Lire—1849.”” Our compan- 
ion opened the volume and placed before us a well 
sketched picture ; the subject, a wedding. Need 
we describe it! Every one of our readers can 
bring forth from the treasures of memory a pic- 
ture more true and full of life, than any which 
Hogarth could draw. Still we were willing to 
pause and study it; but in a moment the leaf 
was turned. Whatachange! The festal scene 


had disappeared, and in its place was a darkened 








room and a couch upon which rested the form of 
a young man, still in death. Beside it sat a| 
young woman; yet death and mental agony had 


not wrought such changes that we failed to rec- 


ognise the bridal pair. We turned away, and our | 
friend brought before us the Jast seene—a _ mani- | 


ac’s cell; the bride was the sole occupant. | 
“* These are sad pictures ’’ we said. ‘ Not so} 
sad as the reality of life’’ was the calm reply. 


on 
That bride was surrounded by parents, broth- 


’ 


ers, sisters and troops of friends who delighted in 
her happiness. She was soon to become the 

mistress of a well-furnished home, and to enjoy | 
the life-long companionship of one she had loved | 
from childhood. She possessed those fairy gifts, + 
a kjnd heart, a sunny smile, a silver voice, with 
which to gain her desires. What more could 

she need? She had heard in the Church Chris- | 
tian truths uttered. She did not doubt them. | 
But what need had she of their strength, their 
When 


carry some delicacy to that poor, lonely, sick 


support? she went down the lane to) 


widow, she was glad that the poor woman found | 
comfort, amid her desolation, in the thoughts of 
a Father's love and a heavenly home, and the; 
maiden returned to her own bright fireside with | 
amore joyous spirit. Had some kind friend, | 
upon an autumn day, called her attention to the 
clear light of the morning, and then asked her 
note the gathering of the black clouds and the 
whistling of the bleak winds before noon, she | 
would have turned, half in play, half in anger, 
from the croaker who would thus suggest the 
possibility of evil: The tempest came and the | 
house built upon the sand fell. 

Already there was another and very different 
picture before us. The scene was a rural festi- 
val; an attempt to portray one of those efforts | 
which are now made to unite religious thoughts 

and feelings with social pleasures. Is not this 
union what the world needs? Will religion ever. 
afford its full strength and support to us in the 
hour of trial and temptation, if it is not familiar | 
to the soul in its lightest, most cheerful moments? 
ina storm the sailor may kneel before an angry 
God and entreat his pardon and protection; | 
but will he feel that ‘* God is love ’’ if he has not | 
learnt the lesson by his mother’s side or from the 
manly yet child-like confidence of his father * | 
Will it be easy, natural, for the merchaut to be | 
just amid the heat of competition, if the boy is | 
not just with his marbles! The group before us 
was sketched at the moment when song, laugh 
and play were hushed, and all were gathered for | 
a brief religious service in nature’s temple. | 
There was to be a baptism. As we looked upon | 
the faces of parents and child, we felt syre that | 
it was not a formal service. ‘Those parents had 
come to pour forth their gratitude to the Giver of 
life and to consecrate their little one to His ser- | 
vice. They would seek to sow the seed and to | 


? 


narture the plant in such a manner that sunshine | 
and shower, summer heat and autumn wind, joy, | 
trial, duty and temptation, might each and all 
bring to it fresh strength and new life. 

The next picture was in harmony with the) 
last. {t presented to us a brary. ‘The occu- 


pants were an old gentleman, whose counte- 


nanee, although changed by disease, still beamed 
with intelligence and benevolence— nd a young- | 
er man, whose benignant expression showed that 
the title aposTLe was not altogether inapt. In| 
the door-way stood a little girl with aboquet. It | 
was evidently the picture of the close of a well-| 
spent life—a life marked by industry, temper- 
ance, faith, hope, charity. The countenance 
was familiar. lt reminded us of one who enjoyed 
to the ful! the blessings of his lot; yet was will- 
ing and ready to depart when the summons 
came. ltreminded us of one who could enjoy 
with enthusiastic delight the discourse of the 
wise and find pleasure in the prattle of children | 
—of one who retained in old age the innocence, | 
purity, sincerity and gladness of heart of a child. 
Must old age be gloomy, filled with mournful | 
memories and peevish complaints! If one would 
be strong in virtue must he first relinquish his | 
childish innocence ? 
Our companion invited us to look at another | 
sketch, which represented with an artist’s| 
skill the result of the struggle with tempta- | 
The scene was the home of the re-| 
formed. Vt might have been Thanksgiving or 
Christmas Eve. The father, who had been lost | 


hon. 


and now was found, had just entered, bringing | that He fulfilleth, and yet more. 


with him the result of his labors. But we cannot 
describe the glad scene—the quiet, trembling joy 
of the wife and mother—the boisterous mirth of 
the children. We asked ourselves, could not 
every one bring gladness to his home by casting 
aside some evil habit? Have you a fretful, fault- 
finding temper? Try the experiment. Cast it 
aside and see if this is not the happiest year your 
household has ever known? Are you selfish? 
‘Try the experiment of being generous. ‘Try it! 
and see if smiling faces do not surround you. 
We turned to look again at the picture, we 


| was other. 


awoke—our companion and dream had, alike, 
vanished. P. 


{Two articles, by the writer of the above, published in 
two previous papers, “ Wayside Sunday Visits,” and “ Sun- 
day at Home,” should bear the same signature, “P.”! 


COLUMBUS. 


In reading Mr. Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature, we have been very much impressed 
with the account of Columbus,—an account 
which, in the words of Mr. Prescott,‘‘ contains 
passages from the correspondence of that remark- 
able man, which, after all that has been written 
on the subject,—and so well written,—throw im- 
portant light on his character, It is a great thing 
that in looking back on the three epochs of 
our American history, we find such men as 
Washington, the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
and Columbus,--men whosemoral greatness stands 
out more decidedly with each developement of 
our history. We are sure that our readers ~ill 
thank us for the following extracts from Mr. 
Ticknor’s great work. 








‘* But the great voyagings of the Spaniards were 
not destined to be in the East. The Portuguese, 
led on originally by Prince Henry, one of the 
most extraordinary men of his age, had, as it 
were, already appropriated to themselves that 
quarter of the world by discovering the easy route 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and, both by the 
right of discovery and by the. provisions of the 
well-known Papal bull and the equally well- 
known treaty of 1479, had cautiously cut off their 
great rivals, the Spaniards, from all adventure in 
that direction ; leaving open to them only the 
wearisome waters that were stretched ou: un- 
measured towards the West. Happily, however, 
there was one man to whose courage even the 
terrors of this unknown and dreaded ocean were 
but spurs and incentives, and whose gifted vision, 
though sometimes dazzled from the height to 
which he rose, could yet see, beyond the waste 
of waves, that broad continent which his fervent 
imagination deemed needful to balance the world. 
It istrue, Columbus was not born a Spaniard. 
But his spirit was eminently Spanish. His loy- 
alty, his religious faith and enthusiasm, his love 
of great and extraordinary adventure, were all 
Spanish rather than Italian, and were all in har- 
mony with the Spanish national character, when 
he became a part of its glory. His own eyes, 
he tells, us had watched the silver cross, as it 
slowly rose for the first time above the towers of 
the Alhambra, announcing to the world the final 
and absolute overthrow of the infidel power in 
Spain; and from that period,—or one even earli- 
er, when some poor monks from Jerusalem had 
been at the camp of the two sovereigns before 
Granada, praying for help against the unbelievers 
in Palestine.—he had conceived the grand pro- 
ject of consecrating the untold wealth he trusted 
to find in his westward discoveries, by devoting 
it to the rescue of the Holy City and sepulchre 


|of Christ ; thus achieving, by his single power 


and resources, what all Christendom and its ages 
of crusades had failed to accomplish. : 
Gradually these and other kindred ideas took 
firm possession of his mind, and are found oc- 
casionally in his later journals, letters, and spec- 
ulations, giving to his otherwise quiet and digni- 
fied style a tone elevated and impassioned like 
that 4 prophecy. Itis true, that his adventur- 
ous Spirit, when the mighty mission of his life 
) vision and through a clearer atmosphere, 
saw, from the outset, what heat last so glorious- 
ly accomplished ; but still, as he pressed onward, 
there not unfrequently break from him words 


| which leave no doubt, that in his secret heart, the 


foundations of his great hopes and purposes were 
laid in some ofthe most magnificent illusions 


| that are ever permitted to fillthe human mind. 


He believed himself to be, in some degree at least, 
inspired; and to be chosen of Heaven to fulfil 
certain of the solemn and grand prophecies of the 
Old Testament. He wrote to his sovereigns in 
1501, that he had been induced to undertake his 
voyages to the Indies, not by virtue of human 
knowledge, but by a Divine impulse, and by the 
force of Scriptural prediction. He declared, that 
the world could not continue to exist more than a 
hundred and fifty-five years longer, and that many 
a year before that period, he counted the recovery 
of the Holy City to be sure. He expressed his 
belief, that the terrestrial paradise, about which 
he cites the fanciful speculations of Saint Am- 
brose and Saint Augustin, would be found inthe 


| southern regions of those newly discovered lands, 


which he describes with so charming an amenity, 
and that the Orinoco was one of the mystical 
rivers issuing from it; intimating, at the same 
time, that, perchance, he alone of mortal men 
would, by the Divine will, be enabled to reach 
and enjoy it. In aremarkable letter of sixteen 
pages, addressed tu his sovereigns from Jamaica 
in 1503, and written with a force of style hardly 
to be found in any thing similar at the same pe- 
riod, he gives a moving account of a miraculous 
vision, which he believed had been vouchsafed to 
him for his consolation, when at Veragua, a few 
months before, a body of his men, sent to obtain 
salt and water, had been cut off by the natives, 
thus leaving him outside the mouth of the river 
in great peril. 

‘* My brother and the rest of the people,’’ he 
says, ‘* were in a vessel] that remained within, 
and I was left solitary on a coast so dangerous, 
with a strong fever and grievously worn down. 

lope of escape was dead within me. I climbed 
aloft with difficulty, calling anxiously and not 
without many tears for help upon your Majesties’ 
captains from a!l the four winds of heaven. But 
none made me answer. Wearied and still moan- 
ing, I fell asleep, and hearda pitiful voice which 
said: ‘O fool, and slow to trustand serve thy 
God, the God of all! What did He more for 
Moses, or for David his servant? Ever since 
thou wast born, thou hast been His especial 
charge. When He saw thee at the age where- 
with He was content, He made thy name to 
sound marvellously on the earth. The Indies, 
which are a part of the world, and so rich, He 
gave them to thee for thine own, and thou hast 
divided them unto others as seemed good to thy- 
self, for He granted thee power todoso. Of the 
barriers of the great ocean, which were bound up 
with such mighty chains, He hath given unto 
thee the keys. ‘Thou hast been obeyed in many 
lands, and thou hast gained an honored name 
among Christian men. What did He more for 
the people of Israel when he Jed them forth from 
Egypt? or for David, whom from a shepherd He 
made a king in Judea? Turn thon, then, again, 
unto Him and confess thy sin. His mercy is in- 
finite. Thine old age shall not hinder thee of 
any greatthing. Many inheritances hath He, 
and very great. Abraham was above a hundred 


| years old when he begat Isaac; and Sarah, was 


she young’ Thou callest for uncertain lrelp ; 
answer, Who hast afflicted thee so much and so 
often? God orthe world! The privileges and 
promises that God giveth, He breaketh not, nor, 
after he hath received service, doth He say that 
thus was not his mind, and that His meaning 
Neither punisheth He, in order to 
hide a refusal of justice. What He prapinth, 
And doth the 
I have told thee what thy Maker 
hath done for thee, and what He doth for all. 
Even now He in part showeth thee the reward 
of the sorrows and dangers thou hast gone through 
| in serving others.’ All this heard 1, as one half 
| dead ; but answer had I none to words so true, 
| save tears for my sins. And whosoever it might 
| be that thus spake, he ended, saying, ‘ Fear not; 
| be of good cheer ; all these thy griefs are writ- 
ten in marble, and not without cause.’ And I 
| arose as soon as I might, and at the end of nine 
days the weather became calm.’’ 
Three years afterwards, in 1506, Columbus 
died at Valladolid, a disappointed, broken-heart- 
ed old man; little comprehending what he had 


| world thus? 


a jits cost. Estimate it at three cents per day. 
ih sum saved fromthe age of twenty to seven- 


done for mankind, and still less the glory and | of those who signed with across. Intelligent labor 
homage that through all future generations is everywhere more valuable than mere stupid 
awaited his name.’’ mechanical work. Look at the nations of Eu- 
rope, from the realms of the Muscovite, where 
R ; | the brutal lord drives before him his migratory 
We cut the following from an exchange paper. hands of leaden serfs, to the clustering swarm of 
If the Barbary powers abolish slavery, and the) England's busy hive, who hold tributary hun- 
Turks abolish religious intolerance, it would seem | dreds of millions, all over the globe, and just in 
wise for us to import a few missionaries from | P7OPo"#0n as the laborer thinks with his head, as 
, : | well as works with his hand, just in that propor- 
Tunis and Constantinople, to teach us some of | tion is the nation advanced in civilization and 
the first principles of our faith. | opulence. A poet has said that ‘ those who 


. , =o think must govern those who toil.” A few 
‘« Rev. H. G. O. Dwight gave a missionary lec- ye vol 

ture last Sabbath evening, to a crowded auditory, months since, and the civilized world was elec- 
on Constantinople. Twenty years ago Mr. D. trified with the intelligence that the kings and 
appeared in that field as a herald of salvation. rulers of Europe were swept off, as you would 
The outward aspect presented little that was/@¥eeP their mimic representatives from the chess- 
hopeful. Amid Mohammedans, Greeks, Jews } es peg bye ag emerged wee his 
and a mixed race called Turks, the banner of the | © 4'Sy- as! the toiler was not a thinker, 


d another proof is afforded the poet, that 
cross was unfurled. God had preceded the | *” wa ag Sieg 
work. He had in some measure prepared the those who think must govern those who toil. 


way for the spread of the gospel. We heard The revolutionist and the republieap has collaps- 
, . SS : ed into a subject again. There is no hope for 
years ago a Papal priest had written against the marion eet : 
Papacy, and his writings are still steadily at work. eee Soe wesesl rac by — , ~_ oo 
The British Bible Society had not toiled in vain. | | - at — f —- mg 3 or) vs 
A classical school had mellowed and elevated the If, a the teiepe 5 ingen iy y 2 ne . it- 
mind, so that the early converts from the labors | ®© OF SAB CRRA GF JENNSS O88. Hee R se 
of our missionaries were persons educated at this | °°. not till then, will an all-pervading Republi- 
ee ota canism commend itself as a new 2 foerscee to 
a sian : -y:,_.| mankind, and the toiler, the thinker, the develop- 
- a upegne Shes tactins ” a ed man stand forth ‘* redeemed, regenerated and 
sent into perpetualexile. The congregations fell disenthralled,” by the genius, not as Curran has 


; “sa ; it, ‘** of universal emancipation,’’ but, by the ge- 
off at once. The missionaries were not recog- ! 2 ae Scans ntatficeees’” Hattie used eh 
: ; rerss Aicenoe. : 
nized in the street by the converts, so great was 8 5 


Gite Acie: ie, Gemdiaiiiinms,-aud teresa ted edad O° abroad for illustrations of these pregnant 
of God was preached at all, it was preached at truths. Look at Massachusetts, and we find a 


night, by ministers that went alone and in dis- sinall and barren state of 800,000 people, whose 
etles, to the place of meeting only natural productions have been said to be 
~ 4 A young man in 1842 embraced the Moham- granite and ice, bringing nearly all her raw =e 
eden ticks: and then duatiied it. The penalty terials, yearly, from abroad, and adding to their 
, eee alan sae ath He fled th *!| value more than the annual value of all the cot- 
»y the law of the Turks, wasdeath. He fled the alt she aneitiain teil Thus free 
country—came back in disguise, and was seized. | '°" CTOPS, Of ail the southern states, mia reencl 
Tin Watich inbnateder of the request of the dom and intelligence animate labor and multiply 
rng ” ‘ 


2s . its results: thus slavery and ignorance paralys 
mother of Himinal, protested against the execu-| ‘> ™ ults : thus slavery and ig meg 8 
tion of so barbarous a law. He was assured that | '' and lessen its fruits. The different sides of the 
the wenne eneceheald pay we put to death. He Ohio river are not more unlike each other, than 
; 1 Who Rnolich Min} te th | alves of the < > of whicl ad i 
was beheaded. The English Minister felt that his wr Faget . ~ ~ beget acl vn poe % oo 
government was insulted. He demanded the re- | 0' Me Rove's of wir ane > " Rdeonar dered 
id 4 Gb Wd Rta beh 6. eaaei to Reeth x severed with a blade, one side of which was 
rato Ste aslihien yi lle and Russia join- poisoned and the other pure. On the one side, 
ed a tenet At last + ay Sultan went be intelligence is promoted by public approval and 
4 4 ~ 4 -£-~ 2 > a i ; " \ "¢ rhe 
yond the demand, and made a law that from that law : on the other, the ‘ hedigna thirst for know] 
of P = . - | edge is punished as a crime. 
time there should be no religious persecution in Ww ua? he f, keti 
‘Tay: Now sence dnd ealetnens veias. . The hether purchasing the farm, or marketing 
ee sh ae the crop—whether in selecting seed or rearing 
work of God is onward. ‘The gospel is spread- ‘ ! 5 
. , . an animal, or nursing atree—whether in preserv- 
ing, and this may be regarded as one of the most | . 
honefal Golde ender the care of tha Meeed.” ing the health and growth of all around you, 
I 7 : animal or vegetable—whether in draughting an 
instrument, or detecting a fraud—whether guard- 
ing yourself from loss, or saving a neighbor from 
imposture—or whether in a wider sphere of a 
| ciuzen and a politician, you exercise the intellect 
| and comprehension that enable you to speak, to 
. ; é' ’ | vote, and to act with discretion apd wisdom, be 
States listening to views like the following, from |... -’ . . : ar 
: : _ jassured that intelligence and education will 
an Address delivered before the Agricultural Se-| everywhere aid and elevate you, and render you 
ciety of Kalamazoo County, Yichigan, October | more useful, more respectable, more happy, and, 
(11, 1849, by Joseph R. Williams ° |} what it is my province now more particularly to 
’ ie 7 , . . ” 
| Show, a more thrifty and successful farmer. 
HABITS. 


** Habits of almost any kind area bad econo- | 


my. All habits cost high—cost high in time, in | 
money, and often in character. The habit of} LITTLE CHILDREN. 
chewing and smoking tobacco—what is its money [From a Sermon preached by Rev, Taomas L. Harris of 
jcost! I do not impeach now the practice as a/| oe 
matter of taste. ‘There is no disputing abont| Before entering upon the substance and argu- 
| tastes ; and if a man enjoys the luxury of making | ment of the present discourse, I wish to sketch 
himse}f obnoxious to thesenses of half his friends ; | two separate and opposite pi¢tures, as distinctly 
why, let him enjoy the luxury. I now speak of | as a few brief words will outline and color them, 
and to impress them vividly ugpe your minds and 
‘On Your weitroties: —— - 
ty and put at compound interest, amounts to the! Of the first picture, the time is morning and the 
|sum of $3163. Suppose the same man is a tem-| scene a country village, bosomed in green hills, 
| perate drinker : I will not remind him that if he} with a lake smiling and shining in the distance. 
|starts in life one of twenty temperate drinkers) The central figure of the group which fills up the 
|and he has weathered the storm, that he is a sol-| fore-ground isa Lirrte Curip. He stands upon 
litary landmark, and the nineteen others fill a|a sunny slope, with a chaplet of lilies around his 
|drunkard’s grave. But to its cost—suppose it brow, and with his whole form seemingly trans- 
| six cents per day from the age of twenty to sev- | formed in the morning light of spring, of life, of 
lenty. This habit will have cost $6326 more. love. Beside him is a man—the Divine Man— 
|The sums thus expended for tobacco and drink, | whose hand is laid upon that snowy brow in ben- 
|at compound interest, would amount to the’ sum | ediction. His form, his countenance, his smile, 
lof $9489. Alas! such habits often cost more | his words, his accents, reveal the harmony of spir- 
|\than money—cost health, reputation, morals ; | itual life within,—the divinity of his mission, his 
jaye, more, entail poverty and degradation on | purpose and his thought. Around Teacher and 
another generation. There is only one certain! child gather a group of coarsely clad, but ear- 
| method of being prosperous and thrifty, and that) nest, healihful, interested men. The Master is 
| is to live on the principle of expending less than | speaking, and his theme is the kingdom of God 
| you earn. A man is independent who earns six-| re-established in the soul by a new birth into 
| pence per day more than he expends: a man is| indwelling purity, holiness and love. He illus- 
| sure of eventual ruin who reverses the plan.—| trates the spirit and law of the heavenly state by 
| Dream not of sudden wealth. There are no royal) the young child,—beautiful symbol of divine and 
|roads : we cannot walk tiptoe: we must walk | everlasting life,—and ‘of such,” he says, ** is 
| flatfooted through the world. the kingdom of heaven.”’ Fix in your minds the 
; ; ‘ ° . picture, —the Teacher—the child—the thrilled 
| ** To be thrifty, a farmer should be intelligent | and reverential listeners—the radiant hills and 
jand educated. know not how the vulgar error | waters filling up the distance—the serene heaven 
|grew up, from what prejudices it sprung, that |embosoming and illuminating all. 
|farmers should not be educated. Ifthere is any| For the second picture look at this. The time 
|man in the world who should be enlightened, it is | is night, the night that cluses with peaceful rest 
ithe farmer. Let the elemental education be ob- | the sabbath worship of the soul. Above hang 
j tained, and the leisure of his winter evenings, | masses of dense cloud and mist, visible by the 
|his exemption from the anxieties of business, his | flaring lamp light, but hiding the quiet and holy 
| general good health, are favorable tv intellectual | stars. The place is a half-subierranean room 
‘eulture. The means of culture are so accessible | where the light, struggling through a fetid and 
land cheap, that there is no acquisition at which | poisonous atmosphere, shines lurid, flickering, 
ithe humblest are compelled to stop. Itisa great| dim. Upon the walls of the room hang coarse 
|folly that deems schools and colleges the only | prints and pictures, portraying brutality and vice 
| spheres for the developement of a man’s powers. | in their most low and shameless forms. Within 
Tis the native intellect which is wanted. Not} a recess are rows of shelves where fiery and drug- 
a log but among us but has more of the accessa-} ged liquids shine through half transparent glass. 
|ries of learning within it, than the hut of Burns’s | Beyond is an opened door, leading to an inner 
| father, yet from the few books of English litera- 
‘ture around him, he learned enough to enable! drunken, wholly embruted forms of what once 
jhim to send forth those *‘ thoughts that breathe | were men and women, made but a little lower 
}in words that burn’’ to all the world: to aston-| than the angels in the image of Deity Himself. 
\ish, to dazzle, to startle all the millions who have | There they revel in the early night, while ob- 
spoken his mother tongue from his day to ours, | scene words and horrid oaths mingle with pain- 
and **to clothe the joys and woes’’ of prince, | ful sighs and more painful mirth, and with dis- 
priest, and peasant “ with the utterance which | cordant music complete the tumult and the din. 
jhe gave his own.”’ | In the foreground is a Younc Cnitp—a little 
| ‘A farmer should be free from prejudices and | girl—just entered, half clad, shivering with cold, 
| superstitions. Edueation will free him from | from the outer sleet, storm and darkness. Her 
such trammels. He should be independent of | form is attenuated and languid through sin and 
the lawyer and merchant in regard to the ordina-| sorrow. Her face is sharp, her look importunate, 
ry transactions of business. Education will ren- her young brow seamed with unnatural thoughts, 
der him so. He should not take opinions on} memories of the dark past—wild visions of the 
trust. Education will enable him to investigate | darker future. Entering she is greeted by a 
for himself. A neighbor of mine, in November|man—the Master. She yields up her scanty 
last, placed a fine hog in a northwestern expos-| gains, won by theft, beggary, or deeper degrada- 
In March the hog weighed about the samej}tion. He pours out in return a glass of that fiery 
A little knowledge of the | and poisoned liquid, which she clutches eagerly 
laws of physiology would have tanght him that | and drains to its last drop. Her eye lights with 
the animal required all the nutriment he received | preternatural fire, her languid body springs, thus 
10 replace the waste caused by such cruel expos- | stimulated, into feverish activity, and, with a look 
ure, while two hours of time and fifty cents| and word and gesture indicative of utter infamy, 
worth of straw and boards would have saved half} she passes on and is lost to view anid the crowd 
his keeping, and 100 lbs. of pork. An ignorant) of revellers within. Fix this pieture in the mind, 
man goes to the bottom of his well: he faints! in awful contrast with the former. Remember 
and falls. His son follows to rescue him and | that it is but the shadow of a reality which exists 
falls also, and half the family perish. A small} in all the great cities of Christendom. Remem- 
manual of science would have taught them that} ber too that with the coming out of the stars on 
the oxygen which sustains life, was supplanted by | this Sabbath eve it may be witnessed within a few 
carbonic acid gas, a deadly poison, and that a) squares of this very spot, while the evening bells 
smal] taper lowered (inasmuch as oxygen sup-| shall open at once the sanctuaries of worship and 
ports combustion as well as life,) would have | iniquity, and the child’s curse commingle with 
tested the existence of the vital ingredient, and | the man’s prayer, and the same breath waft them 
their lives would have been saved. Why is it! {ip to God. And now listen once more to the 
that the average life of the farmer is not longer| word of the Son of God, ‘* Suffer the little chil- 
than the average life of the student? The use| dren to come to me, and forbid them not; for of 
of his limbs in open air is calculated to preserve | such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
his powers of digestion, promote cheerfulness,| My subject this morning, as you have doubt- 
and invigorate and develope his animal powers—| less anticipated, is THe MAN’s DUTY: TO THE 
all conducive to long life; while the opposite| Cxrxp ; the duties which individual and collective 
course of a sedentary man is calculated to! Manhood owes to individual and collective Child- 
impair the physical powers and abridge life.— hood. Let this be the subject and these the di- 
The reason he lasts no longer than the student) visions of our thought. 
is, because he is ignorant of, or (if not ignorant; The little child isa type of innocence, a symbol 
of,) he despises the laws which govern health and | of the realities of eternal life in heaven. Its birth 
growth, which the other studies and cheorran. =~} is an advent, its form a divine creation, its spirit 
Why have our countrymen been able to compete | a divine incarnation. In it the human form is 
with foreigners in manufactures, when the daily | newly consecrated by the descent and manifesta- 
labor in the Old World costs not half se much. | tion of the life of the indwelling God. It is re- 
It is because the American brings more intelli-| vealed to us—heaven’s latest miracle—to wean 
gence to guide the hand and aid the eye. It ap-| us from worldliness and sensuality and egoism ; to 
peared by the books of a large establishment at} renew the faded verdure and spring-tide of the 
the east, that the pay of those who wrote their} soul ; to unseal the frozen fountains of our primi. 
signatures was twenty or thirty percent. more than | tive and spiritual life ; to touch the heart to gra- 














ECONOMY AND KNOWLEDGE NEED- 
FUL TO THE FARMER. 


It is pleasant to find the people in our new 
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ure. 
he did in November. 





| chamber, containing a crowd of half clad, half | 


cious issues ; to direct the energies to higher and 
purer purpose ; to baptise usin sacred memories ; 
to awaken in us longings and yearnings for our 
rest in the Father’s bosom and for our home in 
his holy and untroubled skies. This is the prim- 
itive mission of the child. Though it be so 
seemingly helpless, and so unconscious of its 
power, it moves the the heart with a mightier 
spell than belongs to Art, or Learning, or Phil- 
osophy, or Poetry, or Eloquence. To those ten- 
der fingers all the chords of the soul are familiar, 
and untaught it exercises a mastery and an awak- 
ening over all. It awakens the dumb oracle of con- 
science and unseals to faith its visions of futurity. 
It calls out from darkness the perennial currents 
of our human love. It awakens memories of the 
Eden lost through self and sense. It kindles 
hopes and longings for the better Paradise to be 
won and enjoyed forever through the spirit of 
self-consecration and the deeds of pure self-sacri- 
fice. I donot, I cannot over-estimate the in- 
fant’s influence. Your hearts, my own, bear 
witness to its potency. In homes and hearts 
made purer and more blessed by the advent, go 
up continual thanksgivings—So God be thanked 
fur the gift and the mission of the little child. 
Such deing the child’s influence upon the Man, 
what is the Man’s duty to thechild? With 
earnestness let us ask, with purposes of fidelity 
let us receive the answer. The child is the pas- 
sive recipient of influences whether they be good 
or evil. It has no power to determine the char- 
acter of its home, no ‘‘ wings of a dove to fly 
away and be at rest’’ from strife, from evil, from 
contamination. It ean neither evade nor repel 
the poison of a corrupt atmosphere or the malaria 
of encompassing vice. Here is the Infant An- 


gel. Its eyes are yet bright with heavenly inti- 
mations. Its form, moulded to a divine grace, is 


yet distorted not by evil. It is a lamb without 
spot, a white bud that has no mildew on its leaf, 
no worm within its core. ‘To man’s care—aye, 
and surer still, to woman’s love—God hands 
down His youngest and His fairest. The heir 
of immortal life, the pilgrim of unwasted ages,— 
with. its mind to sweep the circle of the universe, 
with its heart to glow with aseraphic ardor, with 
its will to win victories of sovereign virtue,—to 
man’s care, to womans’s love, I repeat, doth God 
intrust it. Folded up within that frail and feeble 
organism is a spirit that is to love furever.— 
Within that spirit lie august possibilities of wis- 
dom and gooduess ; elements which, rightly cul- 
tured and directed, shall impart new light and 
love to earth, new blessedness to complete the 
final harmony of heaven. We are to stand in 
that earthly relation to the child which angels 
sustain to itin heaven. And in order that every 
consideration may bind us, every allurement 
draw us to our duty, God makes the child not 
only His, but ours,—life of our life, flesh of our 
flesh, soul of our very soul. 

Now a man can conquer circumstances of evil 
provided his spiritual] will be quickened . he can 
gain virtue in the midst of imminent temptations : 
he can win victories for God on earth’s great 
battle-field though all the powers of darkness be 
let loose upon him. But the Childis passive. Cir- 
cumstances exercise over it a forming and influ- 
encing power. Poison may be mingled with its 
food and with its drink that shall disease and 
madden its young life in body and mind. It may 
drink vice from its mother’s bossom and imbibe 
contagion from its father’s touch. That the sins 
of the parents are thus Visited upon the children 
is alike God’s Word and Nature’s Law. The 
infant is as passive to the influences about it as 
the violet is to frost or sunshine, or as the young- 
est lamb is to the balmy south or the sleety and 
chilling north. If you expose your household 
hird to the snow and frost. it will die. If you 
place your household rose-tree in the dark and 
stagnated air of a cellar, or if you saturate its roots 
or leaves with a poisonous gas, or expose it to 
the outer night of winter, its leaves will shrink, 
its blossoms fade from beauty into blackness and 
decay, and it will perish from its farthest tendril 
tw its deepest roct. The child is as susceptible 
to surrounding influences as the rose-bush or the 
bird, the spring violet or the unweaned lamb.— 
Nay as much more susceptible as its organism is 
more complicated and delicate and its capability 
jmore divinely beautiful and Jasting. That young 
| life, in constant process of formation, must take 
outline, color and direction from the influences 
}that immediately surround it and perpetually in- 
leluse. Thus, unless the atmosphere of the 
|home be genial, healthful, loving and beneficent, 
|the child must grow to maturity, imperfect, un- 
healthful and depraved. 

There is, then, a duty incumbent upon the 
Man in his relations with the child, whose sacred- 
jness and whose importance cannot be over-esti- 
j}mated. Good grows out of faithfulness, evil out 
of unfaithfulness,whick Evernity can alone reveal. 
'In every household, Holy Angels, invisible but 
|most real, gather in sacred council around the 
|eradle of the new-born babe. They consider the 
| peculiarities of its genius and the special capabil- 

ties of itsnature. Spirit guardians are appointed, 
| whose duty it is to minister to its needs, perpet- 
jnally imparting vigor of life and justness of 
diection to those growing germs of wisdom, en- 
jergy, and love; and thus is that true which 
jis written that ‘their angels behold the 
|face of the Father which is in Heaven.’’ But 
ithese influences are purely spiritual. Angels 
ean only minister to the inward mind and life. 
Their sphere of action does not include the ma- 
|terial and the sensible. Now you are called up- 
jon to co-operate with Angels, you are called up- 
lon to see that the pure, virgin life is fed with in- 
| fluences from the external world to correspond 
with those inward influences of the divine life. 
You are called upon to see that the organism be 
so built up in purity and health, that it, shall not 
be to the indwelling soul, a prison or a lazar- 
house, but a shrine of beauty and of strength. 
You are called upon to see that no enemy sow 
tares among the wheat,—that no fatal vice be 
established as a constitutional habit before as yet 
the young spirit can distinguish his right hand 
from his left,—vice from virtue. You are called 
upon to see that no fatal delusion of error be burn- 
ed in upon the intellect, before as yet the young 
mind be able to separate the light from dark- 
ness,—the true from the false. You are called 
upon to see that no temptation be brought near it 
before there is Will quickened to overcome as 
well as Consciousness to discern the wrong andjits 
consequences. You are called upon to see that 
the growing germs of wisdom and goodness be 
cherished and rightly directed. You are called 
upon to watch for each indication of genius, ca- 
pability and direction, and to adapt your imparta- 
tion and government to the peculiar exigency. 
You are called upon to see that your child, who 
is God’s child, fulfils the divine end of its creation, 
and occupies that sphere of usefulness tor which 
Heaven has specially organized and directed its 
spiritual life. You sin in neglecting the culture, 
either of body, mind or heart From the bread 
that nourishes the body, to the truth and love that 
feed the soul, must extend yoursupervision. The 
instinctive and unwise fondness of the mother 
who displays her love by dress, by indulgence, by 
pampering the appetite into disease, or by indulg- 
ing the will till it become wilfulness, is as evil in 
its effects as the opposite extreme of government 
maintained through brutal force, and affections 
stifled by unwise severity. The wolf who gives 
her young pure milk is more faithful and com- 
mendable in her duty than the woman who feeds 
her child with stupifying opiates or passion-crea- 
ting luxuries. Parental love is not instinctive 
but spiritual. It is the soul that asks care and 
culture, not alone the outward form. 











Teach your children well: then, though you 
leave them little, you give them much. 


easily persuaded. 

Wh 
goes out at the back door. 
discovered, they are lost. 


A friend, like a glass, 
you your defects. 





When the heart is won, the understanding is | have they 


THE DEAD. 


BY HENRY ALFORD. 


The dead alone are great! 

While heavenly plants abide on earth, 

The soil is one of dewless dearth ; 

But when they die, a mourning shower 

Comes down and makes their memories flower 
With odors sweet, tho’ Jate. 


The dead alone are fair ! 
While they are with us strange lines play 
Before our eyes and chase away 
God's light : but let them pale and die 
And swell the stores of memory,— 
There is no envy there. 


The dead alone are dear ! 
While-they are here, long shadows fall 
From our own forms and darken all ; 
But when they leave us, all the shade 
Is round our own sad footsteps made, 

And they are bright and clear. 


The dead alone are blest! 
While they are here clouds mar the day 
And bitter snowfalls nip their May ; 
But when their tempest time is done, 
_ The light and heat of Heaven’s own sun 
Broods on their land of rest. 





RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF LORD 
BACON. 


The January number of the Christian Parlor 
Magazine contains a valuable article upon the re- 
ligious character of Lord Bacon, by the Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes, from which we select the following 
beautiful and truthful paragraphs. [Christian 
Times. 

It is not easy to form an estimate of Bacon’s 
religious character. We are favored with so few 
and imperfect details of his private habits; we 
have so little that tells us the true biography of 
the man—his feelings, his usual deportment, his 
private modes of action ; we are let so little into 
the interior arrangements of his life, that we can- 
not easily pronounce on his personal character. 
Charity would lead us to hope, notwithstanding 
his fondness for preferment, and the great error 
of his life, that he may have exemplified in his 
private life the principles which he has so ably 
and so constantly inculeated. On the subject of 
his religious opinions he has left us no room to 
doubt. There is scarcely to be found in any lan- 
guage, or in any writer, so constant a reference 
to the great religious interests of man, as in the 
writings of Bacon. There is no where to be 
found a more profound deference to the authority 
of the Bible. There is perhaps no where more 
caution displayed, lest the profoundness, variety, 
compass, and originality of investigation should 
Jead the mind astray, than in his investigations. 
It was one of his recorded sentiments—one of 
the results of his investigations, which he has ex- 
pressed without hesitancy or qualification, ‘* that 
‘a little philosophy inclineth a man to atheism ; 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
about to religion; for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it may 
sometimes rest in them and go no further; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate 
and linked together, it must needs fly to Provi- 
dence and Deity.”’ His belief he has left us ina 
well-written confession of his faith, embracing 
the usual articles of the Christian religion. His 
prayers, which are preserved, breathe a spirit of 
true devotion, in a style and form which are not 
surpassed by any compositions of that period, in 
our Janguage. It would be easy to transcribe 
page after page of his recorded sentiments; and 
we might trace at every step of his life his pro- 
found deference for the theology of the Bible. 

We do not believe that the Christian religion 
depends for its evidence on the suffrage of any 
one philosopher ; or on the bright constellation 
of names which have expressed their profound 
regard for the truths of revelation. Still a Chris- 
tian cannot but Jook with deep interest on the 
fact that such men as Bacon, and Boyle, and 
Newton, bowed their mighty intellects to the au- 
thority of revelation; came and brought all the 
rich and varied treasures of their profound inves- 
tigation, and laid them at the foot of the cross ; 
and spent their lives increasingly impressed with 
the belief that the God of nature is also the God 
of the Bible. While we do not elaim, that on 
their authority the Scriptures should be accredit- 
ed as the word of God, we do claim that they 
should be allowed to rebuke the flippancy of 
youthful and unfledged infidelity; that they 
should be permitted to summon men to inguire, 
| before they pronounce; we claim that their au- 
| thority is sufficient to call on the youthful skep- 
| tic to pause, and to suspect that possibly he may 
|be wrong. When mighty minds like those have 
| left their recorded assent to the truths of the 

Christian scheme, it is not too much to ask of 
| minds of far Jess power to sit down and inquire, 
‘at least, whether Christianity may not have 

come from God. Wher Newton, after having 
| surveyed world on world and measured the 
| heavens, and placec himself for profound inquiry 
| at the head of mankind, sat down in the full ma- 
| turity of his days, and passed the vigor of his life, 
and the serene evening of his honored age in the 
contemplation of the New Testament ; when Ba- 
con, after having rescued science from the accu- 
mulated darkness and rubbish of two thousand 
years ; after having given lessons to all mankind 
about the just mode of investigating nature ; and 
after having traversed the circle of the sciences, 
and gained all that past generations had to teach, 
and having carried forward the inquiry far into 
nature, bowed at every step to the authority of 
the Bible; when Hale, learned in the Jaw, not 
only believed Christianity to be true, but adorned 
the Christian profession by a most humble life ; 
when Boerhave, perfectly acquainted with the 
human frame, and skilled in the healing art, sat 
with the simplicity of a child at the feet of Jesus 
Christ; when Locke gave the testimony of his 
powerful mind to the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion ; when Davy, first of chemists, came on this 
subjeet.to the same results as the analyzer of 
light, the inventor of fluxions, and the demon- 
strator of the theory of gravitation ; as the author 
of the Novum Organum ; and the writer of the 
treatise on the Human Understanding; when 
each science has thus contributed its founder, its 
ornament, and its head, as a witness to the truth 
of the Christian religion, it is not too much to 
conclude it may be something different from 
priesteraft and imposture. When we turn from 
these lights of men—these broad stars that 
spread their beams over all the firmament of sci- 
ence, and seek after the wandering and dim lumi- 
naries of infidelity—when we make a sober esti- 
mate of what the high priests of unbelicf have 
done for the advancement of science, and the 
welfare of man, we are struck with the prodi- 
gious advance we have made into chilly and tene- 
brated regions. We have passed amid spirits 
of another order. We wander in climes as re- 
mote almost from science, as from Christianity. 

We shovld know where we are as readily by 
their superficial, but pompous pretensions ; by 
dark, but most confident scientific claims ; by er- 
roneous, wandering, but most flippant demands 
in science, as we do by their infuriated and bitter 
raging against the claims of the Christian reli- 
gion. Who are these men? Volney, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Voltaire, Paine ; Herbert—the best 
and greatest of them—Shaftesbury, Tindal, 
Morgan, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, Hume. What 
have they ever done for science? What advan- 
ces have they ever made! So far as we know, 
not one of them has any pretensions to what 
‘gives immortality to the names of Boyle, Locke, 
| Newton, Bacon, Hale. What valuable fact 
ever presented in science? What new 
iprinciple have they originated, or illustrated? 








en passion enters in at the gate, Wisdom | What department of science have they adorned! 


|Not a man of them has ever trod the regions 


The noblest designs are like a mine—when | that constituted the glory of England, and of the 


world—the regions of profound science ; of deep 


will best discover to | and penetrating investigation of the works of na- 


ture. In spite of such men, science would still 


have slumbered in the regions of eternal night ; 
and infidelity, but for Christian men, might have 
swayed a sceptre as she desired, over regions of 
profound and boundless shades of ignorance and 
crime. When such have been the apostles and 
high priests of unbelief—such the hosts which 
they have mustered, we fee] that, apart trom all 
argument in the case, we would rather accord 
with the sentiments of the great luminaries of 
mankind in science ; and that it is not unworthy 
of reason and elevated thought to suppose, that 
true religion may be found where we have found 
every other valuable blessing for mankind ; and 
that the system, attended every where with sci- 
ence, refinement and art, and that has shed light 
on the intellect, and honor on the names of 
Locke, and Boyle, and Bacon, is the system 
with which Gop intended to bless men. 





THE SUPREME POWER. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 


** It has been as beautifully as truly said, that 
the undevout astronomer is mad.’’ The same 
remark might, with equal force and justice, be 
applied to the undevout geologist. Of all the 
absurdities ever started, none more extravagant 
can be named than that the grand and far-reach- 
ing researches and discoveries of geology are 
hostile to the spirit of religion. They seem to 
us, on the very contrary, to lead the inquirer, 
step by step, into the immediate presence of that 
tremendous Power which covld alone produce 
and can alone account for the primitive convul- 
sions of the globe, as the proofs are graven in 
eternal characters on the side of its bare and 
cloud-piercing mountains, or are wrought into 
the very substance of the strata that compose its 
surface ; and which are, also, day by day and 
hour by hour, at work to feed the fires of the 
voleano, to pour forth its molten tides, or to com- 
pound the salubrious elements of the mineral 
fountains which spring in a thousand valleys. 
In gazing at the starry heavens, all glorious as 
they are, we sink under the awe of their magni- 
tude, the mystery of their secret and reciprocal 
influences, the bewildering conceptions of their 
distances. Sense znd science are at war. The 
sparkling gem that glitters on the brow of night, 
is converted by science into a mighty orb—the 
source of light and heat, the centre of attraction, 
the sun of a system like our own. The beauti- 
ful planet which lingers in the western sky when 
the sun has gone down, or heralds the approach 
of morning—whose mild and lovely beam seems 
to shed a spirit of tranquillity, not unmixed with 
sadness, nor far removed from devotion, into the 
very heart of him who wanders forth in solitude 
to behold it—is in the contemplation of science, 
a cloud-wrapt sphere—a world of rugged moun- 
tains and stormy deeps. We study, we reason, 
we calculate. We climb the giddy scaffold of 
induction up to the very stars. We borrow the 
wings of the boldest analysis and flee to the up- 
permost parts of creation: and then, shutting our 
eyes on the radiant points that twinkle in the 
vault of night, the well-instructed mind sees, 
opening before it in mental vision, the stupendous 
mechanism of the heavens. Its planets swell 
into worlds. Its clouded stars recede, expand, 
become central suns, and we hear the rush of the 
mighty orbs that circle round them. The bands 
of Orion are loosed; and the sparkling rays 
which eross each other on his belt, are resolved 
into floods of light, streaming from system to 
system, across the illimitable pathway of the 
outer heavens. The eonclusions which we reach 
are oppressively grand and sublime ; the imagi- 
nation sinks under them: the truth is too vast, 
too remote from the premises from which it is 
deducted ; and man, poor frail man, sinks back 
to earth and sighs to worship again, with the 
innocence of a child or Chaldean shepherd, the 
quiet and beautiful stars, as he sees them in the 
simplicity of sense. 

But in the province of geology, there are some 
subjects in which the sense seems, as it were, 
led up into the Jaboratory of divine power. Let 
a man fix his eyes upon one of the marble col- 
umns in the Capitol at Washington. He sees 
there a condition of the earth’s surface, when the 
pebbles of every size and form and material, 
which compose this singular species of stone, 
were held suspended in the medium in which 
they are now imbedded, then a liquid sea of mar- 
ble, which was hardened into the solid, lustrous, 
and variegated mass before his eye, in the very 
substance of which he beholds a record of the 
convulsions of the giobe. 

Let him go and stand upon the sides of the 
crater of Vesuvius, in the ordinary state of its 
eruptions, and contemplate the glazy stream of 
molten rocks that oozes quietly at his feet; en- 
casing the surface of the mountain, as it cools, 
with a most black and stygian crust; or lighting 
up its sides at night with streaks of Jurid fire. 
Let him consider the volcanic island, which arose, 
a few years since, in the neighborhood of Malta, 
spouting flames from the depth of the sea; or 
accompany one of our own navigators from Nan- 
tucket to the Antarctic ocean, who, finding the 
centre of a small island to which he was in the 
habit of resorting, sunk in the interval of two of 
his voyages, sailed through an opening in its 
sides, where the ocean had found its way, and 
moored his ship in the smouldering crater of a 
recently extinguished voleano. Or, finally, let 
him survey the striking phenomenon which our 
author has described, and which has led us to 
this train of remark—a mineral fountain, of sa- 
lubrious qualities, of a temperature greatly above 
that of the surface ofthe earth in the region 
where it is found, compounded with numerous 
ingredients in a constant proportion, and known 
to have been flowing from its secret springs, as 
at the present day, at least for eight hundred 
years, unchanged, unexhausted. The religious 
of the elder world, in au early stage of civiliza- 
tion, placed a genius or a divinity by the side of 
every spring which gushed from the rocks or 
flowed from the bosom of the earth. Sur>!y it 
would be no weakness for a thoughtful man who 
should resort, for the renovation of a wasted 
frame, to one of those salubrious mineral foun- 
tains, if he drank in their healing waters as a gift 
from the outstretched, though invisible hand of 
an everywhere present and benignant Power. 





THOUGHTS THAT PERISH NEVER. 


It is held by some mental philosophers that no 
thought or feeling traced upon the mind is ever 
effaced. However this may be of thought in 
general, there are thoughts and emotions which 
from the moment of their conception or experi- 
ence seem to have entered into the very sub- 
stance of the mind, ever more to pervade it with 
a sublimating influence. These thoughts and 
emotions may be incommunicable to others ; it 
may be impossible to express them in words, and 
yet they give a tone and an impulse to the mind 
which affect all its subsequent acts and states.— 
One who stands upon the summit of Mount 
Washington, there takes in an idea of vastness, 
sublimity, and power, which thenceforth is in- 
coporated with his spiritual being, and which 
will oft-times dilate his soul when he has re- 
turned to the common level of earth. One who 
stands at the base of Niagara, or peers into its 
abyss from the overhanging cliff, receives an im- 
pression of the grand, the beautiful, the terrible, 
which thenceforth lives within him, and repro- 
duces itself with its first ecstasy amid all the 
changes of place and time. One who gazes en- 
raptured upon a beautiful picture transfers it to 
the texture of his mind, and, whoever may pos- 
sess it, he carries it ever with him as his own 
treasure. One who listens to an enchanting 
strain of music thenceforth feels it in every 
pulse of his soul, One who hears an eloquent 
oration is raised by it to a bright and intellectuat 
enjoyment to which he oft returns in after-medi- 
tation. And though these impressions cannot 
be conveyed to others in words, their influence 





is shared through the higher tone of power, of 
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beauty, of love in him who has experienced 
them. There is, moreover, a peculiar ‘sympa~ 
thy between those who have received like im- 
pressions, which attracts them to each other, 
and enables them to commune together in that 
mysterious suul-langeage which has no outward 
exponent. 

ast so it is with souls that hold communion 
with Christ and with God. In the closet, by 
prayer and the reading of the Word, holy, ele- 
vating thoughts and emotions possess the mind, 
whieh transport the happy subject of them into 
another sohere of being, and which, though in- 
communicable to others, give a visible tone to 
is life. A holy sympathy is kindled also be- 
tween those who have had a like experience,— 
the basis of an eternal communion and love in 
heaven. {Independent. 
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PREPARATION FOR HEAVEN. 


«** Mamma,’ said a little child, ‘ my Sunday 
school teacher tells me that this world is only a 
place in which God lets us live awhile that we 
may prepare for a better world. But, mother, I 
do not see any body preparing. I see you are 
preparing to go into the country, and aunt Eliza 
is preparing to go there. Why don’t they try 
to get ready! ”’ 


The above anecdote has appeared in more re- 
ligious newspapers than our memory enables us 
tocount. It is probably considered a very sig- 
nificant paragraph. The child's simple surprise 
is evidently supposed to contain a sharp satire on 
the world at large. The passage is a specimen 
of a large class of religious representations made 
every week in pulpits and Sunday-schools, to 
children and grown persons. If it means any 
thing, it means that the proper motive for good- 
ness is to get into Heaven, and that the Chris- 
tian’s proper work on earth is to be always mak- 
ing a visible and specific preparation for a state 
he is not to enter upon till after death, We de- 
mur at both these positions. 

[he proper motive for all goodness is to glori- 


fy God. And the Christian’s proper work on 


earth is to glorify Him here, in the best manner 
his present conditivns allow, by doing the duties | 

eee 
that belong to his present sphere, in a disinter- | 


ested and devout spirit. A person may be ex- 
ceedingly anxious about Heaven from considera- 


tions of spiritual selfishness. There are not a 


few Christians, who show a great deal of this | 


getting ready to go to Heaven—just as they 


‘** get ready to go into the country’’—whose cun- | 


ceptions of the Christian life are painfully meagre, 
whose hearts are hard and inhuman, who look 
out for eternal happiness as they do for the 
‘* main chance,’’ and who, if the idea of person- 
al comfort were struck out of their expectation 


of Paradise, would discover a palpable diminution | 


ef their interest in the place. 

Every thing depends on the conception we 
have of what Heaven is; and that conception 
will grow higher with our increasing spiritual 
culture and practical holiness. If we think of it 
as a state of being where God's Will shall be 
more perfectly done by those who do it faithfully 
here, it is well to look tu it, meditate on it, pre- 
pare for it. But it is possible to regard it as a 
place of mere exemption from deserved torture,— 


as a scene of lazy habits and selfish ease,—and | 


to neglect the noble tasks of this goodly world 
in sighing for it. Temperaments differ. Some 
naturally live in the future. But there may be 
the best of all preparation for Heaven where very 
little is said about it,—in the holy, heavenly 
heart. 





WAS SIR ISAAC NEWTON A UNITA- 
RIAN? 


Before answering this question, we will say 
that we have read with pure satisfaction a reply 
in the Congregationalist to our article on Milton. 
It is refreshing to find a controversial article so 
pleasantly written. As no new facts or argu- 
ments are adduced by the Congregationalist, we 
are willing to let that matter rest where it is.— 
We supposed that we should be understood, in 
defining ‘‘Unitarians,” to refer to those who re- 
ceive the Gospel as truthful records of fact, and 
the Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice.— 
Among those who do thus regard the Scriptures, 
we distinguish as Unitarians those who believe 
in the Father as alone the Supreme and Almighty 
God. If men may be Trinitarians and yet so be- 
lieve, perhaps we are Trinitarians, and may yet 
meet our friends of the Congregationalist on 
equal ground, as belonging to the same Christian 
fellowship. We more than half suspect this to 
be the truth. But was Newton a Unitarian? 

We begin here as we ended before by saying 
that we attach very little importance to this 
question ; for, though we believe Newton and Mii- 
ton and Locke and Dr. Watts, all, in their matar- 
est years, to have been anti-trinitarian, yet Bacon 
and Spenser and Jonathan Edwards and Dod- 
dridge, and a host of others distinguished as phi- 
losophers, metaphysicians and poets, were Trini- 

We are not disturbed by this fact. Is 
the Congregationalist shaken in its Protestant 
faith because Duns Scotus, and Thomas a Kem- 
pis, and Pascal, and Fenelon, were Roman 
Catholics * 

But was Sir Isaac Newton a Trinitarian? 


tarians, 


Yes, says the Congregationalist, Ist, because he 
cannot be proved to have been otherwise. ‘‘ He 
was sorely displeased with Whiston for asserting 
that he was an Arian;”’ and well he might be, 
for he never wasan Arian. ‘‘ Mr. Haynes, 
who,”’ in the words of Mr. Sparks, ‘‘ was long 
and intimately acquainted with Newton, declared 
to a friend, a person of great probity and public 
spirit, that he [Sir I. Newton,] did not believe 
our Lord’s pre-existence, being a Socinian, as we 
call it, in that article; and that Sir Isaac much 
lamented Dr. Clarke’s embracing Arianista, &c.”’ 
‘* But,”’ says the Congregationalist, ‘‘no evi- 
dence whatever exists to substantiate this asser- 
tion.’? Suppose that there is not. What right 
have we to throw aside the decided testimony of 
an honest man, who had the best possible oppor- 
tunity for knowing the truth of what he asserted ? 
But there is evidence ** to substantiate this asser- 
tion.”’ ‘Jt is well known,”’ says Mr. Sparks 
whose accuracy in historical matters will hardly 
be questioned, ‘* that Newton left several papers 
on theological subjects, which have never been 
permitted to come before the world. They were 
cautiously excluded from Horseley’s Jarge edition 
of his works. These papers have been said to 
contain more at large the author's views of the 
Unitarian system. Nor has this report been con- 
tradicted by the persons who hold the papers in 
their possession. It was not contradicted by 
Horseley, who examined the papers, and declar- 
ed them unsuitable for publication.”” Why un- 
suitable for publication? The answeris given 
in Thompson’s History of the Royal Society, (p. 
283,) where it is said ‘‘ Newton’s opinions were 
not orthodox. Forexample, -he did not believe 
in the Trinity. This gives us the reason why 
Horseley, the champion of the Trinity, found 
Newton's papers unfit for publication.” 

“‘T will only add,” continues Mr. Sparks, 


‘* that Dr. Chalmers has confessed his belief in 
the Unitarian sentiments of Newton—and this 
after making him not only the greatest and 
wisest philosopher, but the acutest and profound- 
est theologian, whom the world hasseen.”” See 
preface to Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses, 
with the second sermon in the course. 

But, in reply, we are told that he partook of 
the communion in the Episcopal church. The 
Congregationalist can hardly be serious in urging 
this as an argument that he was a Trinitarian. 
How many Unitarians have for years been com- 
municants during the Jast half century in Epis- 
copal churches here in Boston? Within the pre- 
sent year we knew a Unitarian minister to receive 
the sacrament from an Episcopal clergyman, feel- 
ing that in so doing he was obliged to assent 
to no article of faith which he did not hold. 
Hundreds and thousands of honest and devout 
men, born and brought up in the Episcopal 
church, have continued to live and worship with 
it without feeling that they were doing violence 
to their own convictions, though they were de- 
cided Unitarians. 

But, according to the Congregationalist, New- 
ton, after quoting from the Apocalypse the pass- 
age where every creature in heaven and earth is 
heard ascribing blessing and honor and glory and 
power, &c, remarks, ‘‘ This was the worship of 
the primitive Christians.”’ ‘In Newton's opinion, 
then, the primitive Christians paid equal honors 
and egual worship to the Father and to the Son.”’ 
If this reasoning is conelrsive, then, we are Trin- 
tarians, and pay equal honor and egual worship to 
‘the Father and to the Son, for in all;sincerity we 
often use this ascription in our prayers, and read 
the passage in our public services. If we were 
only distinguished enough to make it an object 
for them to claim us we should expect to be 
claimed by our Orthodox brethren as sound Trin- 
itarians. We have not the slightest doubt that 
|we are quite as much so as Sir Isaac Newton 
was in the latter part of his life. One of two 
‘things we infer from this series of articles in the 





| Congregationalist, either that it requires very lit- 
itle Trinitarianism to make a Trinitarian, or that 


| Sir Isaac Newton was not one. 


.THE GENEALOGIES OF CHRIST. 


| “The genealogies given in Matthew's and in 
Luke’s Gospels cannot both be true in the same 
|sense, or with regard to the same mode of reck- 
oning descent; for they diverge from one another 
\in assigning different fathers to Joseph, the hus- 
| band of our Lord’s mother, and agree again only 
‘in David and his ancestry. Yet there isa strong 
| intrinsic probability that both are authentic. A 
| genealogical list is a hardly conceivable form of 
| fiction. Moreover, fiction would have commenc- 
| ed the coining of names farther back than Joseph’s 
| father, whose name can hardly fail to have been 
well known among the early Christians. There 
lis, properly speaking, no critical ground for doubt- 
ing that both these lists were placed where we 
find them hy the respective Evangelists. What 
distant likenesses of critical reasons have been 
brought forward to discredit one or both of them, 
have been but feebly subsidiary to the arguments 
used by those who deem the two lists irreconcil- 
eable, by those who cannot reconcile the first 
| two chapters of Matthew’s with the first two of 
| Luke’s Gospel, and therefore reject the former, 





|and by those, who denying our Saviour’s mirac- 
ulous birth, reject the first two chapters of both. 
But even if it were shown thatthese genealo- 
gies formed no part of the Gospels us originally 
written, still we should suppose them both au- 
thentic. They must have come from Joseph's 
family. ‘They must have both been drawn up by 
interested parties, and no person who had not 
access to proper materials, would probably have 
felt interest enough in the matter to draw up such 
a table. 

Many critics have maintained that one of these 
lists contained the ancestry of Joseph, and the 
other of Mary. But this is av assumption with- 
out a particle of proof, or a shadow of probabili- 
ity. The Evangelists knew the power of lan- 
guage well enough to have said, ‘* This is the 
genealogy of Mary,”” if either of them had meant 


80. 
But there were among the Hebrews two re- 


eognized ways of reckoning descent. One was 
that of actual parentage. The other was that of 
legal son-ship, according to the provision of the 
Mosaic code by which the brother of a husband 
who died childless married his widow, the eldest 
son of which marriage was deemed in law the 
child of the deceased brother. The obligations 
of this law were extended, inthe default of a 
brother who could fulfil them, to the nearest of 


half-brother,—child of the same mother with the 
deceased, but by a different father. Now, if we 
suppose a single transaction of this kind, both 
these genealogies may be received as authentic. 
Matthew’s evidently is designed to give Joseph’s 
actual ancestry. Luke, as we think, expressly 
says that he gives the legal genealogy. In our 
version we find the words, ‘‘ Being (as was sup- 
posed) the son of Joseph.’’ The words render- 
ed as was supposed, might be more literally trans- 
\lated, ashe was legally reckoned. The Greek 
verb is nomizo, which does not include the sense 
suppose, but would correspond to lawize, if we 





had such a word, and we have no doubt that it 
was designed to describe the kind of genealogy 
which it introduces. 

The facts were probably these—Matthat, (Jo- 
seph’s grandfather according to Luke,) a descen- 
dant of Nathan, the son of David, married a wo- 
man whom we will designate by the letter A. 
Heli, (Joseph’s father according to Luke,) was 
the issue of this marriage. After the death of 
Matthat, A marged Matthan, (Joseph's grand- 
father according to Matthew,) a descendant of 
Solomon the son of David. Jacob, (Joseph’s 
father according to Matthew,) was the issue of 
this marriage. Heli and Jacob were thus half- 
brothers. Heli married a woman whom we will 
designate as B, and died childless. Jacob mar- 
ried B after his brother’s death, and- their oldest 
son, Joseph, actually Jacob’s son, was legally 
Heli’s son. 

The Jews were curious in genealogies, especi- 
ally those of the lineage of David, none of whom 
were without the hope of the Messiah from 
among their posterity. They would have been 
prepared to trace the descent of any supposed 
Messiah in their households from David in both 
and in all possible ways. Is itasked why Jo- 
seph’s genealogy should have been given rather 
than Mary’s? The coverture of the wife was 
more entire in ancient than in modern times. 
From the moment of her marriage, her legal ex- 
istence became merged in her husband’s, his ge- 
nealogy became hers, and the child miraculously 
born to her during her marriage, (as we be- 
lieve Jesus to have been,) would have been reck- 
oned as her husband’s and as descended.from her 
husband’s ancestors. 

One word more concerning Matthew’s geneal- 
ogies. In comparing some of the earlier portions 
vf the series with corresponding tables in the 
Old Testament, we find that a few names are 





kin, as we learn from the story of Ruth. Much 
|more would they have attached themselves to a | 


omitted by Matthew. ‘They could not have been 
omitted in ignorance, for the Old Testament, 
which would have supplied the missing links, 
was accessible to all. They probably were left 
out of the series by the member of Joseph's fam- 
ily who drew up the list, in order to bring the 
number of names within the triplet of fourteens, 
which is given as the number of generations be- 
tween Abraham and Christ. The names were 
probably thus arranged for the convenience of 
recitation. The Jews, deeming seven a sacred 
number, made it also a rhythmical number. They 
recited words, objects or names in sevens, a8 we 
do in twos, threes or fours. Their ears were 
trained to fullow out series of sevens, as ours to 
triplets or quadruplets. Thus the genealogy 
given in Matthew was prepared for recitation by 
being artificially reduced to and arranged in three 
couplets of sevens. And, if a genealogy thus 
prepared to be re:ained in memory and repeated 
by note seem inconsistent with our ideas, we 
must remember how much more was confided to 
memory and how much less to record in ancient 
times than in modern, and what an intense inter- 
est must have been taken in genealogies by the 
descendants of David, at a time when the prom- 
ised Deliverer from that family was daily ex- 


pected to appear. 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


We have lately heard of a witty remark made 
by a certain conductor of a western newspaper. 
Speaking of a cotemporary he said, ‘‘He was 
formerly a member of Congress, but rapidly rose, 
till he attained a respectable position as an editor, 
—a noble example of perseverance under de- 
pressing circumstances!’’ If there is a slight 
tinge of the common vanity of self-made men, in 
this observation, there is capital satire in it also. 
There is an anecdote to match it, of a fastidious 
gentleman who,on being nominated by somebody 
for Representative in our National Legislature, 
proposed to bring an action for defamation of 
character. 

The difficulties, the present session, in elect- 
ing the officers of the House of Representatives, 
and such occasional ebullitions of vulgar rage 
in the Senate as the recent speech of Mr. Foote, 
naturally elicit severe censures from high-mind- 
ed men against the character of our Congress. 
Where a whole mixed body is condemned with- 
out qualification, certain individuals in it are 
likely to feel,and tobe,injured. We cheerfully al- 
low, therefore, for the honorable exceptions to 
the generally unworthy character of our National 
representation. We do not think it necessary 
to refer to any of these by name, inasmuch as we 
do not make personal reference to the opposite 
instances, of bad manners, corrupt morals, vicious 
passions, and unpatriotic selfishness. 

Bat we cannot assent to the common remark 
that the two Houses of Congress are only a fair 
exponent of the moral standing and sentiment of 
the nation at large. Probably there are not five 
hundred voters in the whole country who have 
not felt shamed and humiliated at reading de- 
scriptions of scenes enacted in the Capitol at 
Washington. The average moral sense of the 
nation shows itself to be above the level of Con- 
gressional behavior. How can it beso!’ It is 
simply because in the selection of its Represen- 
tative the constituency does not commonly re- 
gard, inquire after, and insist upon being satis- 
ged with, the moral purity and high-toned per- 
sonal integrity of the candidate. How is the 
mischief to be remedied’ Only by scrupulous 
attention to this very point. Only by all con- 
scientious and Christian citizens refusing their 
votes, absolutely, and decisively, and uniformly, 
to every person that has not the fill canfidence 
of his neighbors as a thoroughly goodman. Let 
the moral test overrule the political. What po- 
litical question is there that can be asked of a 
candidate for public office, in these days, which 
compares, in magni‘ude and importance, with 
the simple question whether be is a consistent 





Christian ? 

However we may shrink from voting upon 
virtue, we do not see how the sacred trusts of a 
Republican Government can possibly be dis, 
charged without this wakeful moral disecrimina- 
tion. Not opinions, whether on tariff or Trinity, 
—not the creed, political or theological, should 
present so serious an issue to the mind, in the 
function of ballot, as the life, spirit, principles 
and temper of the individual whom I am called 
upon to help place in the Councils of Legisla- 
tion. 

There are two considerations—deserving to be 
noticed,—that go some way to redeem the mel- 
ancholy aspect of affairs in Washington since 
the opening of the present Session. 
the first place, that the great question of slavery 
has lified itself into such a place, and so worked 
itself into our history, that it cannot be longer 
blinked, dodged, nor covered up. And besides, it 
indicates a sort of calm assurance in the stability 
of our institutions ;—for the irritating delay pro- 
voked little open disorder, and the people at large 
went on their own way, zbout their own busi- 
ness, virtually saying, ‘*We can live and prosper, 
whether we are ruled or not.”’ 


It shows, in 


A NEW RACE OF MEN. 


We translate the following notice of a new 
race of men, who have been lately discovered in 
the interior of Africa, from one of the French 
scientific Journals,—‘‘ Archives Generales de 
Medecine.”” We have seen the discovery no- 
ticed before, but did not know whether it was a 
hoax or not. We give the authority and leave 
our readers to judge. 

‘““M. Du Couret read to the Academy oi 
Sciences, on the 20th of August, an extract from 
a work on the Race of Ghilanes, who hold an 
intermediate rank between man and the monkey, 
and who inhabit the interior of Africa. They 
form a negro race of a veculiar kind, inasmuch 
as they have great similarity tothe monkey tribes. 
Shorter than other negroes, their height rarely 
exceeds five feet. They are, in general, badly 
proportioned. Their bodies are lean and appar- 
rently feeble. Their arms are bony and_ thin. 
Their hands and feet are longer and flatter than 
others of the human race. They have the lower 
jaw thick, and much prolonged. Their cheeks 
are prominent ; their foreheads short and strong- 
ly inclining backward. Their ears are long and 
disproportioned. Their eyes are small, black, 
brilliant, and prosessing great power of motion. 
Their nose is large and flat, and their mouth 
large, and filled with sharp and strong teeth of 
extreme whiteness. Their lips are heavy and 
thick, and their hair is curly, slightly woolly, not 
very thick, and short. But their distinguishing 
peculiarity is an external prolongation of the ver- 
tebral column, which gives to every individual, 
male or female, a tail, of two or three inches 
long.”’ 





Sunpay Evenine Lectures. We would re- 
mind our readers that the Third Lecture of the 
above course will be delivered at the church on 
Bedford street at seven o’clock, to-morrow eve- 
ning. 

Subject. 





The object of Christ’s coming. 


—* aa 


THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY. 


We have several times and very decidedly ex- 
pressed our views on this subject. But the pres- 
ent attitude of affairs in Washington, the deep in- 
terest every where felt in regard to the course 
now to be taken by Congress, and the position as- 
sumed by many of the Seuthern politicians and 
Southern States, together with the momentous 
consequences resting upon the decision now to be 
made, conspire to render it the one great question 
notonly of the present year but of the present 
generation. Itis therefore of immense import- 
ance that it should be approached with calmness, 
that it should be separated as far as possible from 
the prejudices and irritations of political parties, 
and discussed on those broad principles of expedi- 
ency and right by which alone political questions 
of such a character can ever be safely decided. 

Those of us especially who are opposed to 
slavery are to rise above all local and party con- 
siderations. We are to show that with us it is 
not a matter of personal feeling or sectional in- 
terest, that we are not exerting ourselves to build 
up Northern at the expense of Southern interests, 
or to establish a Northern preponderance of pow- 
er. If the latter were our object, we believe that 
it would be most effec: ually accomplished by per- 
mitting the whole Southwestern domain to be 
forever blasted by slavery. No more effectual 
check to its permanent growth and prosperity 
could be desired by hostile malignity. 

And as to our pecuniary interests here at the 
North, we have no doubt that they would be pro- 
moted rather than injured by the establishment 
of slavery over that whole region. For it is now, 
we suppose, a fact well established, that where 
slave labor predominates the mechanical arts do 
not flourish. Louisiana depends far more on our 
New England manufacturesthan Ohio. If Tex- 
as were settled entirely by free men, they would 
carry with them the implements of free labor, 
and establish every where on their streams and in 
their densely peopled districts, the means of 
working up their raw material and rendering 
themselves independent of our Northern manu- 
factures. But now, not only Texas, but the old 
slave States, the Carolinas and Virginia, de- 
pend on us not only for cotton and woollen fab- 
rics, but for their shoes and hats, their pails and 
kitchen utensils, the plough, the spade and hoe 
with which thei: lands are cultivated. In what- 
ever department of industry any great amount of 
skill and ingenuity is required, the supply must 
permanently be furnished by the intelligent labor 
of the free States. In the factories at Lowell it 
is found that the educated hands of our New 
England population are far more profitable than 
the equally willing but ignorant hands of unedu- 
cated foreigners. It is not then,—and the South 
ought to understand this,—it is not for our pecu- 
niary interest to prevent the extension of slavery. 
The permanent pecumiary prosperity of New Eng- 
land,—ce rtainly its present pecuniary prosperity — 
would be increased by the establishment of slavery 
in New Mexico, Neither can it be for the pecu- 
niary interest ofthe present slave-holding States 
to extend slavety through new territory, which 
with a virgin soil will be their most dangerous 
competitors in their staple productions. The 
only way in which they can profit by such a meas- | 
ure isin breeding slaves for market—a business too | 
infamous to be tolerated by the laws of any Chris- 
tian or heathen community. 

But if it is not for their interest, and is for ours, 
why do they so vehemently advocate and we so 
earnestly oppose the extension of slavery? With 
them, at least with the great body of sensible 
men among them, it isa matter of sectional] pride 
and feeling,rather than of expediency or principle, 
and we oppose them not from motives of personal 
interest or feeling,but on broad grounds of national 
expediency and moral right, which cannot be neg- 
lected in legislating for a great nation, without 
entailing upon ourselves and our descendants the 
heaviest calamities. We see that slavery pre- 
vents the development of the richest resources of 
a country, that it paralyses its industry, retards 
the progress of the arts, blights the morals of a 
| people, and is unfavorable to, if not entirely in- 
consistent with, the general intellectual] education 
iso essential to the stability of our government. 
| Southern statesmen are constantly saying to us, 
sometimes with sorrow and sometimes with re- 
proach, ‘*You are p osperous and rich, but we 
are poor and every year grow more so.”’ It is 
because we feel the truth of this, because we see 
in this respect the mournful contrast between Ohio 
and Kentucky, New York and Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina, that we are un- 
willing toextend slavery a single foot beyond its 
present limits. We cannot consent to extend an | 
institution which, by the unconscious confession 
of those who support it, curses with poverty the 
ground on which it is planted, and which curses 
the ground and cuts off its increase, because it 
palsies the intellectual and moral energies of the 
people. We have too deep an interest in our 
national prosperity, in the material, intellectual 
and moral elements, which constitute a nation’s 
greatness and its glory, to give our consent tothe 
extension of that which must have a withering 
and blighting influence upon them all. With 
the certainty of these momentous consequences 
reaching on through future generations, vitally 
affecting our whole national character and _pros- 
perity, we cannot consent to be moved from 
the stand we have taken by any regard to the 
present ephemeral position of parties or the 
menaces of those who ina moment of unhappy 
passion would sadly injure themselves and us. 

But thisis notall. As it is with us a question 
of the highest national expediency, so it is one 
of the gravest moral and religious duty. How- 
ever we may be inclined to sympathise with those 
who are involved in the great calamity and curse 
of slavery,—however much we may be disposed 
to allow for the difficulties and embarrassments 
of their condition, and especially to palliate the 
insensibility to the evil which has grown out of 
their familiarity with it and all their habits of ear- 
ly life and education,—and however ready we 
may be in our political action to confine ourselves 
within the limits prescribed by the constitution of 
the United States, we cannot for a moment per- 
mit any considerations of personal tenderness or 
regard, or any fear of threats, to induce us to 
consent, either by our vote or our inaction, to ex- 
tend one foot beyond its present constitutional 
boundaries, an institution which we cannot but 
regard as unchristian and unrighteous. We are 
responsible for its existence in the old States as 
we are responsible for the despotism of Austria 
and Russia ; but unless we do all that we can do 
to prevent its advance a step farther, we become 
so far responsible for its oppression, iniquities and 
wrongs. Viewing it in this light, we cannot re- 
gard it asa matter for compromise. 





In moral questions all compromises are fatal. 
So far as we can see, the only security that we 
can have in this matter must arise from the pas- 
sage of an ordinance forever prohibiting slavery 
from all territories now belonging or hereafter 
to belong to the United States. It is not true 
that slavery can never find its way into New 
Mexico, bordering as it does on a slave State.— 








But whether it can or not, where is the harm in 


passing sch an ordinance? ‘The Southern 
people,’ we are told, “are violently incensed 
against such a measure.’ What then? Did 
they not bring in this vast territory against our 
wishes? Is not the difficulty one which they 
have created in apite of our remonstrances? Is 
not the question one which they have forced up- 
on ust And now that they, in spite of our ef- 
forts and remonstrances, have brought matters 
into such an attitude that some decision is impe- 
ratively demanded on the great moral question of 
our day, shall we, through the threats of those 
who have brought us here, be driven from the 
high moral ground on which we have placed our- 
selves, and by our silence and inaction virtually 
give up the cause? 

But if these matters will regulate themselves, 
and slavery, without further legislation, confine 
itself within its present limit, why shall we in- 
crease and exasperate our Southern brethren by 
passing such an ordinance? We do not believe 
in the alternative suggested by this question.— 
We regard it only as a false issue made up to 
calm the fears of the North, and serve, with tim- 
id politicians, as an excuse for not acting on so 
delieate and perilous a subject. But, admitting 
the supposition that slavery, if Jet alone, will ad- 
vance no farther into these territories ; is not all 
Mexico on our Southern frontier, where the old 
iniquity of Texas may be acted over again? Is 
there no talk about the annexation of Cuba with 
its peculiar institutions? If, by the passage of 
such an ordinance as we have spoken of, it be- 
comes established, as the settled policy of the 
country, that no more slave territory shall ever 
be admitted into the Union, we shall have no 
more plots and wars such as have disgraced us 
within the last ten years, and added so vastly to 
the domains of slavery. 

We wish then to have the question settled 
during this session of Congress. The present is 
one of those momentous periods, when we must 
come to a decision which is to affect the liberty, 
and with it the happiness and moral and reli- 
gious well-being of millions through many gene- 
rations. It isa duty which we cannot defer. 
Inaction is compromise, and in morals com- 
promise is treason. The ties of party, the grave 
considerations connected. with our domestic in- 
dustry and commerce, are but of momentary in- 
terest compared with this, and as such must give 
place to it. It should be discussed, as far as 
possible, without passion, and with as little as 
possible to irritate or disturb feelings of sectional 
pride or partiality. But neither our sentiments 
and respect for our brethren at the South, nor 
the dread of any consequences from their exas- 
peration, should move us from courteous and 
manly, but firm and decided action on this great 
subject. 

Without claiming any political sagacity, we 
cannot but think that there is admirable good 
sense in the following paragraph from the New 
York Evening Post : 

‘*The time for settling this quarrel was when 
the Wilmot proviso was first proposed. If it 
had been adopted then, it would have secured 
the freedom of the territories, and prevented the 
controversy which has since sprung up, and 


waxed so fierce. The slaveholding interest 
would the have expected nothing, and there 


| would then have been no disappointed hopes and 


frustrated exertions, to add fuel to the flame.— 
Any previous time would have been better than 
the present ; the present time is better than any 
future period will be. Each successive post- 
ponement has only exasperated the controversy ; 
every concession made to the south, like all 
concessions made to a minority, from fear of its 
power, has only emboldened it to make more 
exorbitant demands, and to enforce them by 
more extravagant menaces. 

‘*The comse of true political wisdom is to 
admit California at once with her present con- 
stitution and boundaries, providing for the sub- 
division of her domain into new states hereafter, 
and at the same time to organize the territories 
with a government excluding slavery. We 
shall then be at full leisure to deal with any in- 
cidental questions which may arise out of oppo- 
sition to this policy on the part of the federal 
government.”’ 





NOTEWORTHY TEXTS. NO. IV. 


A CASE OF UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCE. 


Apart from strictly internal grounds of credi- 
bility, the strongest evidence of the authenticity 
of the Gospels is to be found in the numerous in- 
stances in which some of the Evangelists refer 
to facts, which they do not relate themselves, but 
which are related by others. An instance of this 
kind, which we do not remember to have seen 
cited, has occurred to us in a recent examination 
of the sacred record. John is the only Evangel- 
ist who relates that figurative saying of our Sa- 
viour with reference to his resurrection,—‘* Des- 
troy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.’ The first cleansing of the temple, when 
these words were uttered, occurred shortly after 
John became a follower of Christ, but before the 
call of Matthew, or of Peter, from whom Mark 
probably derived most of the materials for his 
narrative. John makes no further reference to 
this declaration of our Saviour, which was utter- 
ed before a numerous and hostile audience. But 
Matthew and Mark both tell the story of the 
false witness, who repeated these words in a per- 
verted sense at the trial of Jesus before the high 
priest, and both relate the use made of them, by 
the scoffing multitude, who besieged the cross 
with taunts and jeers. Had they been writing 
for the sake of conciliating belief to a fabricated 
story, they would not have omitted the occasion, 
which gave umbrage for the testimony of the 
false witnesses. Their mention of the malicious 
testimony, without taking care to let their read- 
ers know how it originated, indicates their sim- 
plicity and integrity as biographers, while their 
narratives and John’s in this particular mutually 
confirm one another, and bear mutual witness, so 
far as they go, to the authenticity of the three 
Gospels. 





IMITATION. 


Two religious newspapers have thought it 
not below their dignity to sneer at the Unitarian 
Lectures in this city, onjSunday evenings, as an 
imitation of the ‘‘ Orthodox,”’ who have just com- 
menced a series on a similar plan. It is a small 
matter every way, and the smallest thing about 
it is the spirit that could descend, in such a con- 
nexion, to so paltry a consideration. But as the 
fling has been twice thrown out, the truth may as 
well come out to put it to shame. The course 
of Unitarian Lectures has been had in contempla- 
tion many weeks,—it would have been commen- 
ced the first of December but for the consecutive 
meetings of the American Unitarian Association ; 
it was even discussed and proposed early in the 
autumn, and was formally announced in one at 
least of our periodicals some time before any an- 
nouncement was made of the Calvinistic course in 
any of their papers. 

Who look like the imitators, now? We do 
not charge it upon our Christian friends. On 
the contrary, it would seem to us a natural coin- 
cidence, not altogether without interest and beau- 
ty, if, under the Providence that leads us all alike, 
and sends us seasons of spiritual refreshing, two 
branches of the great Christian fold should have 
sought simultaneously to meet the sober exigen- 


cies of the times by so fitting a provision. We 
cannot discover in such an agreement anything 
particularly suggestive of mean comparisons or 
jealous suspicions. But if the question of imita- 


tion must be raised, priority of time has a rather 
important bearing upon it. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


In a certain light and graceful way of saying 
things, no poet excels James Russell Lowell. 
There is a delicacy of conception, a purity of sen- 
timent, a refinement of expression, like our 
winter’s frost-work. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


Passages of exquisite gracefulness, like this, 
are scattered through the two volumes of his 
poems, and it would not be easy to find anything 
superior to them in their way. Take, as an ex- 
ample of something a little different, a single 
stanza, called Retorm. 


Safe to its breast the new moon clasps the old, 
And round it still its loving arms doth fold, 
Forever turning fuller to the sun, 

Until increase of light hath made them one. 


The following stanza from a later poem shows, 
perhaps, a deeper experience of life. 


We, too, have autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound m sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 


But the most touching of Lowell’s poems are 
those connected with litile children. What can 
be more graceful in thought or language than 
the Changeling’ We quote four of the seven 
stanzas. 


I had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 
To this wayward soul of mine. 


She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth 
And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zincali 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door, 
My little bird used her wings. 


, 


But they left in her stead a changeling, 
A little angel child, 

That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled : 

When I wake in the morning, I see it 
Where she always used to lie, 

And I feel as weuk as a violet 
Alone ’neath the awful sky. 


This child is not mine as the first was, 
1 cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast ; 
Yet it lies in my little one’s crad'e, 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 
And the light of the heaven she’s gone to, 
Transfigures ics golden hair. 


Possibly the idea here may have been suggest- 
ed by the grig¢f of Constance in Shakspeare’s 
King John, though it bears marks of a nearer 
and more personal experience. Of a similar 
beauty are the lines on the death of a friend’s 
child. 


How changed, dear friend, are thy part and thy child’s ! 
He bends above thy cradle now, or holds 
His warning finger out to be thy guide ; 
Thou art the nurseling now ; he watches thee, 
Slow learning, one by one, the secret things 
Which are to him used sights of every day ; 
. ‘ . and he will teach 
Thy knees their due observances of prayer. 


Lowell is a reformer, and though seldom re- 
markable for condensed energy of expression, 
yet his strongest lines are those which he writes 
as the friend of liberty and the indignant foe of 
whatever would trample it down. On the death 
of Charles T. Torrey, he has this stanza: 


Woe worth the hour when it is erime 

To plead the poor dumb bondman’s cause, 
When all that makes the heart sublime, 
The glorious throbs that conquer time, 

Are traitors to our cruel laws. 


On another occasion he writes these grand 
lines: 
_ 
There are who triumph in a losing cause, 
Who can put on defeat, as *t were a wreath 
Unwithering in the adverse popular breath, 
Safe from the blasting d "s applause : 


“ “e's 


Tis they who stand for Freedom and God’s laws. 





But his finest stanzas are those addressed to 
Lamartine—a noble conception well sustained 
throughout. Lowell’s ideas, as we have seen, 
are often beautifully wrought out, but they are 
few. The Vision of Sir Launfal is a most grace- 
ful poem. The Svwer is very spirited and very 
perfect. A Contrast is exquisite both in Jan- 
guage ané sentiment. So, only pervaded by a 
deeper tone of feeling, is the poem that follows 
it, Extreme Unction. But we cannot name all 
the pieces that we particularly like. They are 
enough to show that the author's nature is emi- 
nently that of a poet. He has the poet's eye, 
the poet's sensibilities, the poet’s grace and 
beauty of expression; but he has yet given no 
decisive evidence of what is greatest of all, the 
poet’s creative faculty. His sentiments, even on 
moral and religious subjects, have not the force 
of moral and religious principles, or of profound 
emotions. They are feelings growing out of his 
poetic susceptibility, and weaving themselves 
into graceful and harmonious verses, rather than 
hallowed convictions, seating themselves on the 
throne of his inner being, to control his life and 
the souls of others. His longer meditative po- 
ems, The Indian Summer Reverie, for example, 
are comparatively failures. There is not strength 
of thought enough to carry us through them. 
We know net what hidden capabilities Mr. Low- 
ell may have: but his poems give us the impres- 
sion that he has not yet done justice to his pow- 
ers, and, that a more generous intellectual cul- 
ture, based on profounder habits of thought and 
emotion, and especially a more hearty apprecia- 
tion of Christianity in its moral and religious 
grandeur, will reveal to him faculties greater than 
he has yet exercised, and open to him fields from 
which he may reap what will be a rich harvest 
compared with the few delicately beautiful flow- 
ers that he has now gathered. 





Wueewne, Va. Mr. Holland, Sec. A. U. 
A. in his recent tour through the Western States, 
visited Wheeling, Va. There was but one per- 
son known to hold our views there: but a con- 
siderable audience gathered for worship—an ear- 
nest discussion upon the Trinity is now going on, 
and application has just been made to the Asso- 
ciation for a preacher with good hope of establish- 
ing a society of Liberal Christians. 





1c> The Second Lecture of the course of Sun- 
day evening lectures was delivered on last Sab- 
bath evening at the church in Bedford street, by 
Rev. Epnraim Peazopy. The subject was, ‘The 
Sovereignty, Holiness, and Paternity of God.” 
The audience, as on the previous evening, was 





very large and attentive. 





—— 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
THE PANOPLIST. 


We have received a pamphlet in blue covers, 
printed in double columns, and called the Pano- 
plist, or the Christian’s Armory. As we began 
to read it, we could think only of Dr. Watts’s 
hymn, ‘** Hark from the tombs a doleful sound ;”” 
for it was evidently a sound coming from the 
tomb, and lugubrious enough, though its profess- 
ed object is to ‘‘ excite the religious public to 
contention.”’ It is the ghost of departed Calvin- 
ism, ringing its own knell, with a faint hope 
thereby to raise up those who shall contend for 
its dogmas. We have always sympathised deep- 
ly with the last sincere worshipers of the old 
gods among the Romans, lingering round their 
deserted altars, and striving with a sort of des- 
pairing effort to bring back the golden days of 
the Pantheon. But all in vain. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving, 


No nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint $ 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each 5 Power foregoes his wonted seat. 





It is with similar feelings that we look on the 

attempt to revive the Panoplist, and with it the 
doctrines which it tormerly advocated, but which, 

if we are to credit its present lamentations, have 

become almost obsolete. ‘‘ A considerable por- 
tion of that denomination [the Unitarian] have 

embraced the Pantheistic form of Atheism.— 

Through the influence of the German theologians, 

partly of the rationalistic, aut chiefly of the evan- 

gelical schoo}, these views have gained admis- 
sion and are somewhat rapidly extending them- 

selves amongst our Orthodex churches.’ p. 2. 

** We know that it [rationalism] has long shown 
its influence in our colleges, that it characterises 

the discussions in our theological seminaries, and 

the discourses of the pulpit; we know that it is 

rapidly extending itself, and that it threatens a 

very general defection from the faith of our 

fathers.” p. 9. ‘‘It is painful to witness the 
apathy and even disgust with which the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel are treated by 
those who publicly: profess to regard them as the 
grand means of their sanctification.” p. 10. In 
another article the reading of old Calvinistic de- 
votional books is urged as especially important 
at the present d@y, ‘‘ considering the defects of 
the instructions of the pulpit on practical reli- 
gion.”” p. 33. The Orthodox pulpit of course is 
here meant. ‘* What shall we say,’ it is again 
asked, ‘ of that preachingsso common amongst 
us where the great doctrines of human depravity 
and spiritual religion are almost explained away ; 
where nothing seems to be left but Orthodox 
phraseology sufficient to conceal the decep- 
tion ?”’ 

We might go on quoting to almost any extent 
passages written in this strain. We know not 
who the writers are ; but we at once pity and 
respect them. We know that they must be sin- 
cere. But, as we believe that the system whose 
downfall they lament was a terrible perversion of 
Christianity, prepared with wonderful metaphy- 
sical skill as an iron prison in which to confine 
the free and beautiful teachings of Jesus, we 
cannot allow our compassion for the mourners 
who go about the streets, to interfere with our 
rejoicing. We can, therefore, say with truth that 
we have read this first number of the new Pano- 
plist with almost unmingled satisfaction and 
cheerfully recommend it to our readers. It con- 
tains the most decisive testimony we have yet 
seen, that there is a real progress here in New 
England towards a pure, evangelical theology ; 
that the institutes of Calvin shall no longer ty- 
rannise over our churches, but that the word of 
God shall have free course and be glorified. We 
believe in the Bible. Especially do we believe 
in the New Testament as the record of a perfect 
revelation from God, as our only perfect rule of 
faith and practice ; and the more entirely it is 
freed from all human creeds and allowed to speak 
in its own words to the reason and the hearts of 
men, the more will its power be felt and its prin- 
ciples of truth and life manifest themselves through 
the church. 





[For the Register.] 
Mancuester, N. H. Jan. 21st, 1850. 


Messrs. Epirors : The Report of your recent 
Missionary Meeting has given me so much grat- 
ification that I feel desirous of expressing the 
same through your columns. This I would do 
not merely as an individual expression of senti- 
ment, but because I have found it general among 
the scattered members of the ‘‘ household of faith” 
at a distance from our religious homestead—Bes- 
ton. Every trae beating of that great heart of 
Unitarianism sends the warm life-blood through 
every vein and artery of the body of believers, be 
they never so remote, and that blood shall not be 
chilled in the circulation, but we would fain send 
it back again to the heart as warm and vital as 
when it left it. Please regard this letter, then, 
as an irrepressible response to your glorious meet- 
ing in the *‘ Church of the Saviour.” 

And now, Messrs. Editors, is that to be the 
last missionary meeting held in Boston this win- 
ter? I rejoice at the course of Doctrinal Lec- 
tures to be delivered on Sunday evenings ; there 
never was a time since the era of our Saviour and 
his Apostles when distinctive, definite, and plain 
Unitarian preaching was more demanded than 
now. But still this missionary spirit must ac- 
company it, that the living truths we hold as 
‘* the power of God unto salvation” may be dif- 
fused widely abroad and bless every one that be- 
lieveth. It seems tome that our Zion is just 


these meetings should be continued. Do not let 
us fold our hands and slumber once more. 
Again, are we to have no revival of those val- 
uable conference meetings of last winter, those 
meetings of prayer and praise which throughout 
New England did so much to dispel prejudice 
from other hearts and quicken life in our own? 
Now will not our Boston brethren answer both 
these questions as our hopes indicate by saying 
the Missionary and Conference meetings shall be 
keptup! It is true that Sunday evening is hence- 
forth otherwise appropriated, and the doctrinal 
course of sermons is of too much importance to 
be interfered with. Far from all minds be the 
very thought. Butis there no week evening 
when you can hold Missionary Conference meet- 
ings, filling with earnest men and women a ves- 
try if nota church? Would not this happily 
combine the two and give (what we have some- 
times felt was needed) a definite subject for re- 
mark which would heighten the interest and val- 
ue of Conference and also infuse into missions 
the essentia) spirit of faith and prayer? Better 
would it be to hold these meetings once a week 
than once a fortnight, especially as the winter is 
far spent. ‘These week meetings would act well 
upon the Sunday lectures: and the threefold cord 
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of correct faith, earnest prayer and missionary 
love for brother man could not be easily sunder- 
ed. 

I proffer this suggestion, not as original save 
in some of its details, for there are doubtless 
among you earnest brethren with whom the idea 
has long been a favorite one. It is the more 
valuable because the almost spontaneous thought 
of many minds. 

Will you indulge me with the expression of 
one other thought, not intended as the foregoing 
for your readers in Boston, but for those without 
its limits, for offering which my interest in the 
missionary movement, to which a large portion 
of my ministerial life has been devoted, must 
serve as an apology’ Why should we at a dis- 
tance, (greater or less,) from Boston, be content 
with reports of the meetings at the Jerusalem of 
our faith? Why should not the missionary hymns 
there sung and earnest words there uttered find 
a repeating echo among these mountains and in 
the valleys also? 

I have thought for a long time that every 
Unitarian Society throughout our borders ought 
to hold just such a missionary conference as I 
have attempted to describe, Yes, the smallest 
elcemusynary society should do something, and 
make an effort in proportion to its means for the 
Unitarian Association. Let its minister preach 
once a year, also, in its behalf and in explanation 
of its objects. And the feebler the society the 
more imperative for its own interests that it should 
engage in the missionary works ; for in those 
things who has not felt the truth of the Scripture, 
‘¢ It ismore blessed to give than to receive,’ and 
that we always thus help ourselves more than 
we can aid others ? : 

We hope in Manchester before the Anniver- 
saries to hold such a meeting, notentirely because 
it assists the Association, which we rejoice to do, 
but also because in a higher sense it assists our- 
selves. Let each society throughout the denom- 
ination try the plan or some other having the same 
object in view ; let it at least take up a collection 
for the purpose, and I believe none will, in any 
way, pecuniarily or spiritually, be losers. 

Truly yours, A. B. F. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Evementary Treatise on CURVATURE; ALSO, Aa 
FeaGmMentTary Essay on Curves: by Thomas Hill. 


The mutual relationships that exist among the 
objects of any science, instead of being early as- 
certained, are often reserved for a highly advanc- 
ed stage of knowledge. The first attempts at clas- 
sification are founded on superficial resemblances, 
not on structural affinities. Thus the whale in 
former times took rank as a fish, because he lived 
in the ocean, though as both warm-blooded and vi- 
viparous, we now Tecognize him as a sea-faring 
cousin of the various families of Mammalia. In 
the vegetable creation, as plants are most songht 
and best observed when in flower, the numer and 
arrangement of the component parts ef the flower 
were the basis of the earliest systems of classifica- 
tion, and thus the linden-tree and the pond-lily are 
found to belong, beyond dispute, to the same class 
and order, though in constitution and habit they 
have almost nothing in common. The progress of 
all the sciences has been towards classifications 
founded on internal, rather than superficial charac- 





teristics,—-on the nature, rather than on the aspect} 


of objects. Thus animals are no longer classgd 
according to their shapes, but oy their organic 
structure,—plants are grouped, not by the number 
of their stamens and pistils, but by the tout ensem- 
ble of the peculiarities indicative of their anatomy. 
We had never expected to see curves bent to this 





law of progress. We had always looked upon 
them as too passiotiless for natural affinities, and | 
as too much alike for natural differences. Every 
curve has been hitherto represented by the funda- | 
mental equation, the developement of which deter- 
mined its successive points and the direction and 
length of its co-ordinates ; and the several curves 
known to mathematicians have been classified ac- 
cording to the exponent of the power of the leading 
quantity in each equation. We can readily see 
that this exponent defines nothing as the nature of | 





the curve ; for the degree of an equation never re- | 
presents the nature of the problem, of which it fur- 
nishes the solution. Mr. Hill’s treatise 1s designed 
to suggest hiats toward a system of “ natural or- 
ders” for curves,—a system by which they are | 
classed “according to their laws of continuity and 
direction.”” We understand enough of this pamph- 
let to know that it is original, profound, and well 
adapted to enhance the author’s well-earned fame 
as a mathematician. Whether we can compre- | 
hend it in full, it concerns not our readers to| 
know ; for, were we to meditate the resumption of 
certain long-suspended duties as a tutor in mathe- 
tics, we should need types not usually at hand in 
the fonts of a religious journal. 





Tue Putreir Rerorrer. New York. 

The present, which is the second No. of this 
journal, designed to give specimens of modern 
preaching, contains sermons by Rev. G. Thurston 
Bedell, (Episcopalian,) Rev. E. H. Chapin, (Uni- 
versalist,) Rev. M. Dwight, (Dutch Reformed,) 
Rev. W. R. Williams, (Baptist,) and Rev. D. R. 
Hustin, (Orthodox Congregationalist.) And very 
ordinary sermons, for the most part, they are.— 
The first is meant to be argumentative, but the 
reasoning is as inconclusive as it is threadbare. 
The second has Mr. Chapin’s prominent merits, 
earnestness, energy, vividness, and his occasional 
fault—rhetorical ambition. With some departures 
from a pure taste, it is the best of the five, except 
that of Mr. Williams. The third is meagre, of a 
narrow scope, and no glow of eloquence. The 
fourth discloses traces of the cultivated strength of 
an original mind, and the chastened imagination 
of a devout poet,—with rather too large an allow- 
ance of Old Testament names. The fifth is com- 
mon-place to an unreasonable excess. Besides 
these discourses, the Pulpit Reporter gives us a 
shabby wood-cut intended to represent Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s face, with a short sketch of his 
life, a paragraph on orators, some dismal skele- 
tons of sermons,—the driest of all dry-bones, which 
we sincerely hope will never be ciothed in flesh and 
blood to afflict the church,—and finally a flattering 
Prospectas of the “ Reporter” itself. We hope it 
will improve, for the plan is by no means a bad 
one, and has capabilities. We should recommend 
decidedly the omission of everything but sermons, 
especially engravings. 

It is painful to see so illiberal a notice of this en- 
terprise as appears in the following passage copied 
from the “Independent,” a paper from which we 
are accustomed to expect and to receive better 
things. It must have slipped in by accident. The 
unsectarian character of the Reporter we do not 
consider one of its faults. If the Independent con- 
ceives itself, and its readers and friends, to have 
got beyond being instructed by the liberal denomi 
hations, we are sorry for it; because its conceit is 
then of the stupid sort, and must stand in the way 
of the growth, which, in common with the rest of 
Christendom, it needs. On the contrary, if it would 
imply that its Orthodox readers cannot be trusted 
to listen to other opinions than they hold, what a 
sad compliment is that to their understandings !— 
Really, have not all sincere Christians in these 
days something to learn from one another ? 


“ As however it will report all sorts of sermons, 
Calvinistic, Arminian, Unitarian, Universalist, 
Puseyistic, Ruman Catholic, Swedenborgian, it 
will require to be read with discrimination, and is 
hardly suitable for general circulation among fam- 





ilies. For ministers especially, and for all who 

















wish to know just what is taught from Sabbath to 
Sabbath in the various pulpits of our land, it is a 
capital work, and we therefore wish it success, 
Perhaps the good it may do to Roman Catholics, 
Universalists and the like, by means of the evan- 
gelical discourses which it will lay before them in 
contrast with those of their own faith, will counter- 
balance the evil it may do by introducing discours- 
es of an opposite character into families where 
evangelical religion prevails.” 


Dark Scenes or History: by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Harper & Brothers. 


This is another work by the implacable, un- 
tireable Briareus of modern literature, whose 
hundred hands hold a hundred pens, which 
seem to gain new activity every time they 
touch the paper. There is something terrible in 
this enormous fecundity. We are all sharers in a 
common nature, and any author may well fear 
lest he be permitted to fall into the same awful and 
insatiable facility. Those who feel bound to read 
every thing might have more hope, if, as has 
been said of another voluminous writer, Mr. James 
were a worse man. If he were addicted to dissi- 
pation, there would be some chance of interruption, 
some breathing space while he got over an attack 
of fever, or gout, or dyspepsy, or at least a tran- 
sient head-ache. But there is no chance even 
here, for we understand that he is an eminently 
moral, domestic and exemplary man, in excellent 
health, most orderly in his habits, and one who 
really loves to write all that he publishes. For 
ourselves, we think that no one man has a right so 
to monopolize the use of the English Dictionary. 
He is wearing out its words. In the eternal flow- 
ing current of his discourse, words become smooth 
and rounded as pebbles in a stream, and in so do- 
ing lose all their characteristic force and meaning. 
A few such authors in different departments, 
would go far to destroy the poetic beauty of any 
language. 

The worst of it is, that nearly all which Mr. 
James write, is pretty good. It is almost worth 
being read, and would be quite so, if he published 
only one volume, where he now does twenty. If 
we can trust to impressions made by what was 
read so long ago, several of his first novels (setting 
aside the works of Scott, and two or three other 
writers) were inferior to no productions, belonging 
to the same class, of the time. Had he written no 
more, there would, we believe, have been much 
regret that he had ceased to write. All his books 
which we have read, breathe a generous, manly 
tone of feeling, while there is such a life-like pro- 
gress onward, both of incident and style, that who- 
ever begins one of his works is very apt to go on 
to the end. He writes so well, that you feel that a 
condemnatory criticism does him injustice ; but not- 
withstanding he is “ utterly tolerable and not to be 
borne.” He is like some great talkers that we 
know of, admirable, except that they talk too much. 
If they said only a tenth part of what they now 
say, they would be the charm of admiring, instead 
of the oppressors of patient, friends. The vook 
before us treats of some of the most interesting 
scenes in history. We do not undertake to criti- 
cise it. Every body knows beforehand what its 
merits are, for Mr. James always writes on the 
same plane, just as a river in a valley flows 
over the same level. If he had writien nothing 
else, probably all general readers would read it. 
It furnishes no special reason for writing this no- 
tice, except that when a well-meaning man every 
month puts a new volume before you, civility 
seems to require, that once in a great while there 
should be some response. 

Those who wish for the work will find it at 
Crossy & Nicnots’s, where also may be found all 
the new publications, some of them better, and 
many not so good as this. 

Miscettanies;: by Wiliam R. Williams. New York : 

Edward H. Fletcher. 1850. 

This volume is composed of discourses, reviews, 
and sermons on quite a variety of subjects, and 
prepared for very various occasions. It may not 
be for our credit to acknowledge it, but though we 
have long been familiar with Mr. Williams's repu- 
tation, we have never before read any of his writ- 
ings. We can give the impression which this vol- 
ume has made upon us in no better way, than by 
saying that we have received so much of pleasure 
and profit from it, that we shall never, willingly, 
again allow anything which he publishes to come 
before us without reading it. The author isa 
Baptist, and, as we should judge, belongs to the 
straiter and stricter portion of the denomination.— 
His peculiar theology —as it ought to—runs through 
the volume ; but besides 
sults of large and liberal culture, of generous and 


this, it contains the re- 


manly thought, and of a mind deeply imbued with 
religious feeling. The author’s style is character- 
ized by simplicity and richness. It seems to flow 
out easily and naturally from a mind capable, not 
only of original thought, and well stored with theo- 
logical learning, but also from one poS8essing a 
refined taste and delicate sense of the beautiful, 
such as we rarely meet with in works of this des- 
cription. We are glad to see this volume. We 
are glad to see minds of this high order, occupying 
so high a place, in any denomination of Christians. 
We make small account af a few doctrinal pecu- 
liarities, when we see that a writer is able, honest, 
truth-loving and devout. We wish that such men 
abounded in every sect. 

This volume may be found in Boston, at Crock- 
er & Brewster's. 


Tue Curistian Parent: by A. B. Muzzey. Boston: 


Crosby & Nichols. 

We have examined this book with some care, 
and believe that it abounds in wise and wholesome 
precepts. Its views of the great subject which it 
treats seem to us comprehensive and correct, and 
the minute instructions, which may impair its in- 
terest as a book to read through, will probably add 
to its value as a manual in the hands of most pa- 
rents. It does not profess to be original in style or 
thought ; not is it desirable that it should be.— 
What we want in such a book is practical good 
sense; and that, we think, it has. If, on this 
ground, we should take exceptions to any part, it 
would be to the chapter on the step-mother, which 
rests on what we cannot but regard as a false 
principle, However beautiful the provision of na- 
ture by which the mother’s affection for her child 
flows out like its food, the female heart is so made 
that few conscientious, affectionate women can 
long have the entire charge and responsibility of a 
little child without having a mother’s affections 
and yearnings drawn out towards it. 


Tue Ecvectic MaGazine. Feb. 1850. 

We have received the February number of this 
valuable periodical. As is always the case, it is 
filled with the best articles, carefully selected from 
the foreign reviews and magazines. This number, 
in addition, contains an original engraving by Sar- 
tain, from a picture by Collin of “ Ataliba, the last 
of the Incas, receiving the last embraces of his fa- 
mily.” This is one of the works which we are al- 
ways glad to commend to the attention of our 
readers. 


Lirtecy’s Living AGE. No. 298. 

This number contains an article on the recent 
Arctic Expeditions, Prescott’s admirable review 
of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, and 
the usual variety of shorter articles from the Eng- 
lish periodicals For ninepence a week, one may 
have in Littell the best productions, scattered 
through all the best periodicals of England. 











Jvunce Howe. A memoir of the late Judge 
Howe,with interesting notices of other distinguish- 
ed legal gentlemen of our faith, is about to be 
published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kentucky anp tue Dis-Unionists. It is 
cheering, while the menancing cry of Dis-union 
is heard from so many quarters, to find some 
from the south, as well as the north, who rebuke 
such senseless and idle sentiments. Governor 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, has made the following 
beautiful reference to our National Union in his 
late annual message. 








“Dear as Kentucky is to us, she is not oar 
whole country. The Union, the whole Union, 
is our country, and proud as we justly are of 
the name of Kentuckian, we have a Joftier and 
more far famed titlke—that of American Citizen— 
a name known and respected throughout the 
world, and which, wherever we may be, has 
power to protect us from the despotism of empe- 
ror or king. 

‘*Asa party to the Constitution, Kentucky in- 
terchangeably, with the other States, pledged 
herself to abide by and support the Constitution 
and the Union which it established. If that 
pledge were her only obligation, it ought to be 
inviolable. But the seal of Washington stamped 
upon it—the thousand glorious recollections as- 
sociated with its origin—the benefits and bles- 
sings it has conferred—the grander hopes it now 
inspires, have day by day increased our attach- 
ment, until the mere sense of plighted faith and 
allegiance is lost in proud, grateful and affection- 
ate devotion. : 

‘*] can entertain no apprehension for the fate 
of such a Union. 

‘The approach of any danger to it would be 
the signal for rallying to its defence—the first 
moment of its peril would be the moment of its 
rescue.—I persuade myself that there will be 
found in Congress, on the exciting subject which 
has given rise to the late agitation and alarm, 
a wise forbearance, and a wise patience, that will 
secure us from danger ; and that the very men 
who, in the heat and contention of debate, have 
spoken most boldly the language of defiance and 
menace to the Union, will not be hindmost in 
making sacrifice for its preservation. 

‘*The Union has further security, in the paren- 
tal care and guardianship of its present illustrious 
Chief Magistrate ; and, far above all other secur- 
ities, it has the all-powerful public opinion and 
affection of the people. 

‘Kentucky is not insensible to the causes 
which have produced so much sensibility and ir- 
ritation with her brethren of the Southern States, 
nor is she without her sympathies with them. 
Butshe does not permit herself to harbor one 
thought against the Union. She deprecates dis- 
union as the greatest calamity ; she can see no 
remedy in it—none, certainly, for any grievance 
as yet complained of or to be apprehended. 

‘Kentucky will stand by and abide by the 
Union to the last, and she will hope that the 
same kind Providence that enabled our fathers to 
make it will enable us to preserve it. Our whole 
history has taught us a consoling confidence in 
that Providence.”’ 


As a response to this portion of the message, 
Mr. Simms, in the Kentucky Legislature, pre- 
sented the following resolutions. They are as 
honorable to him as the message is to the Gover- 
nor :— 


** Resolved, That the union of sovereign States 
of the Republic is the only sure foundation of its 
strength and greatness, and to the American pa- 
triot is nearer and dearer than any local, section- 
al, or fractional interest whatever, arising from 
geographical divisions or party feuds, and that 
every effort to dissolve it is at emnity with the 
principles of the Revolution, and is totally des- 
tructive of our highest social and political happi- 
ness—to our national prosperity, and to our well 
earned fame. 

‘* Resolved, That the union of these States was 
cemented in revolutionary blood, and is above all 
price, and that Kentucky will stand by it as the 
most sacred duty, while she remembers the strug- 
gles of ‘76, and the parting admonitions of the 
father of his country. . 

** Resolved, That we have full confidence in 
the patriotism of our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled, and that upon this 

uestion they will be true and unyielding in their 
iesciiia to the Union.” 


Dr. Martin Gay. It is rarely the case that 
the death of any one, not in public life, produ- 
ces so deep and general a feeling of loss and 
sorrow, as that of the late Dr. Gay. It isa 
proof that in the end, if one possesses, solid at- 
tainments and solid virtues, no matter how un- 
obtrusive and retiring he may be, he will find 
his true place in the estimation ofthe commu- 
nity. 

We find in the Daily Advertiser a notice of 
his character, so discriminating and just, that 
we transfera part ofit to our colums. After 
speaking of his large professional and scientific 
acquirements, the writer proceeds to say : 


“It is not, however, intellectual gifts and at- 
|tainments that are most worthy of commemor- 
‘ation. When a good man dies, whatever may 
have been his intellectual endowments, or world- 
ly distinctions, it is not these things that survi- 
vors dwell on with most satisfaction, or mourn 
with the deepest sorrow. It is felt that there is 
something in a noble, virtuous character that far 
transcends them in value. The recognition of 
this great truth in the general and spontaneous 
expression of grief for Dr. Gay’s death, is high- 
ly creditable to the moral sense of this commu- 
nity. He possessed neither wealth, conspicu- 
ous station, nor the qualities that command 
popular applause ; yet few deaths have occurred 
in this city, for many years, that have been more 
widely lamerted. The quiet beauty and at- 
tractiveness of his daily life, his delicate regard 
for the feelings of others, his unaffected courte- 
sy, frankness, and benignity of manners, his 
nice sense of honor, his generous and disinterest- 
ed kindness, his strong love of truth and jus- 
tice, his sterling honesty, and his rigid consci- 
entiousness, all happily blended in just propor- 
tions, could not fail to inspire affection, confi- 
dence and respect. His moral principles had 
peculiar strength. No one could know him, 
without feeling that no temptation could move 
him from his purpose to be a perfectly upright 
and honorable mau. Neither indignation at 
imposture and injustice, personal friendship, nor 
a desire to advance his own interests, could 
make him swerve, in the slightest degree, from 
his convictions of honor and right. No _ physi- 
cian in the city has for many years, it is believed, 
been so often called upon to testify in courts of 
justice, in cases involving questions of medico- 
chemical science. On such occasions, legal 
gentlemen, eminent for station and ability, have 
pronounced him to have been unsurpassed for 
fairness, clearness, and accuracy, and for the 
confidence which he inspired as a man of science 
and of truth. 

‘Dr. Gay’s character in his domestic rela- 
tions was in beautiful harmony with the rest of 
his life. His memory will long be affectionate- 
ly cherished, and faith in man and in virtue, 
will be the stronger in many hearts because he 
has lived.’’ 


Missionaries AND THE Kino or Siam. A 
singular difficulty lately occurred to the Presby- 
terian Nissionaries in Siam, growing out of an 
absurd custom, to which they were reluctant to 
yield obedience. It seems to be a custom, on the 
occurrence of any occasion of special thanks- 
giving, to give expression to the popular grati- 
tude by making presents to the King. On the 
disappearance of the cholera, the missionaries 
were politely informed by one of the King’s mi- 
nisters that a present would be expected of them, 
and the kind of present also specified—as fowls, 
ducks, or pigs. 

The missionaries of the Presbyterian Board, 
at first supposing that the gifts partook of the 
nature of the Budhist system of merit-making, 
declined to present any, or to give any money for 
the purpose. But on subsequent explanations, 
that they were simply as tokens of good-will to 
his majesty, they with the Baptist missionaries, 
contributed their quota—a mere trifle in amount. 
The Roman Catholic bishops and priests peremp- 
torily declined. This was resented by the king, 
who ordered them to leave the kingdom. After 
some negotiation, the bishop and three native 

riests consented to give the presents; eight 
“‘rench priests, however, still refused, and the 





order for their departure has been repeated. 





Mr. Malcom, in giving the account, describes 
the result of the King’s requirements as fol- 
lows : 

“* As near as we can now ascertain, the King 
has collected in three days between seventy-five 
and one hundred thousand fowls and ducks, and 
hundreds, and J may, I thivk, with safety say 
thousands of pigs. Of course it has raised their 
price in market—in fact, it is just now difficult to 
obtain them at any price. As we have looked 
upon these follies. we have almost been ready to 
wish that we had done nothing, even indirectly, 
to aid in swelling these processions. But we did 
what we thought at the time was right and best, 
and we cannot now recall the act, even if our 
decision was wrong. But with all the light 
which the follies of the last three days have 
thrown upon the subject, 1 should still doubt 
what was duty.”’ [New York Ev. Post. 


Dr. Acnitt1. The preposterousness of the 
criminal charges trumped up by the Papists 
against this persecuted man has so_ effectual 
disgusted the public mind in the civilized wie § 
that they have been withdrawn by the author- 
ities of Rome, and the fact is at length con- 
fessed that he was imprisoned and continued to 
be detained solely fur the offence of the religious 
opinions which he maintained, and his activity 
in their propagation. The circumstances of his 
arrest, too, so far implicated the French govern- 
ment, that nodiplomatic chicanery has enabled 
them to evade the responsibility. He had 
availed himself of the liberty allowed under the 
Republic to return to Rome and preach the Gos- 

1; and he had married; and he was thus in 

ome when the French took military posses- 
sion and assumed the government of the city.— 
During this military occupation and government, 
he was arrested by the sdirri under the sanction 
of French troops who occupied the house in 
which he was seized. On the first representa- 
tion by his British freinds to the French gov- 
ernment, the story of his alleged amours and 
crimes was pompously bronght forth as the 
ground of his detention. When the absurdity 
of this was made manifest, the facts of his ar- 
rest were denied, and it was admitted that he 
was in prison asa recreant priest under Papal 
laws. It wasthen proved by French officers 
that the chasseurs occupied the house when he 
wis taken, and that the power of France was 
actually applied to persecute a convert from Ro- 
manism who was guilty of no crime but that of 
having acted upon his own avowed principles 
asa Protestant Christian, and within the laws 
of the de facto government then subsisting. He 
had done in Rome _ precisely what Bishop 
Wiseman does in England, and Bishop Hughes 
in America. And France—Republican France 
—imprisons him. 

The case was so glaring that the Christian 
Times, of Dec. 28, confidently anticipated his 
speedy liberation. Indeed, in a postscript it had 
a rumor that Dr. Achilli had actually been liber- 
ated by the French authorities at Rome. It 
gives in another article the following statement, 
which shows that the persecuting power of Ro- 
manism is still the same as in the days o! Luther, 
more intent on securing victims than rendering* 
justice : 


“Important From Rome.—A fellow-prisoner 
of Dr. Achilli has denounced him to the Cardinal 
Vicar for preaching the Gospel to the inmates of 
the prison ; and orders have consequently issued 
to remove him from his present quarters, and 

lace him au secret, i. e., in the sacred dungeons. 
The accuser is the young man who recently stole 
150 of the choicest coins of the Vatican colle:- 
tion, of which he was the keeper. He was a 
protege of the Pope and of Cardinal Lambrus- 
ehini, and has probably been induced to purchase 
his own safety by this act of delation. It is evi- 
dently part of a plot, which thickens rapidly, and 
must soon reach its crisis one way or the other.”’ 
Independent. 


Eovcation or Iniots 1s New Yorr. We 
made a brief allusion a few weeks since, to the 
experiment, which Massachusetts is making for 
the Education of Idiots, and to the Institution for 
Imbeciles, of Dr. Wilbur, at Barre. The Gov- 
ernor of New York, in his late message, makes 
the fo'lowing statement with regard to Idiots in 
that State, aud recommends an establishment for 
their education. We hope that the good exam- 
ple of our own State will be followed. 


‘* The success which has attended the efforts 
made of late years to resuscitate the mind of the 
Idiot, and to elevate him in the seale of human 
beings, has demonstrated, at least with sufficient 
certainty tocail for the active aid of the State, 
that these unfortunate creatures, the most afflict- 
ed, asa class, of all whom the heavy dispensations 
of a wise Providence has visited, are susceptible 
within definite limits of mental and physical de- 
velopment and improvement. 


‘¢ The State has already recognized the obliga- 
tions resting upon it, to provide for the education 
of all its children, and has made liberal provision 
for the education of those deprived of the organs 
of sight, and of hearing and speech, as well as 
for the improvement and reclamation of the luna- 
tic. The efforts of the Legislature should not be 
intermitted until they have secured to all classes 
and conditions, such an education as they may 
be capable of receiving, and may qualify them 
for the duties pertaining to their respective pur- 
suits and condition in life. 

‘* The number of Idiots exceeds that of either 
the Blind or the Deaf and Dumb. While the 
State has made liberal provision for the care and 
education of the latter, it has done nothing for the 
improvement of the Idiot. The parents and the 
friends of the many hundred Idiots in the State, 
seek in vain, a refuge, or school, where their af- 
flicted children or friends may be protected or 
made useful. The reason is doubtless ‘o be found 
in the strong impression which has prevailed, that 
nothing could be done for the improvement of the 
Idiot. This impression must, however, now be 
confined to those who are not willing to receive 
the evidence of what has been successfully ac- 
complished. He has been taught to articulage, 
and to talk distinctly, and to bring his passions 
and appetites into subjection ; he has been in- 
structed and made to read, to write, and to sing, 
and to exercise mechanical labor and skill in va- 
rious trades. These results induce me to re- 
commend the establishment by the Legislature of 
an Asylum and School for Idiots, on such scale 
and terms of endowment as your wisdom shall 
deem best.’’ 


Aw to Dr. Dicx. The Messrs. Biddle, 
of Philadelphia, publishers, have generously 
offered to issue an edition of Dr. Dick’s works, 
ten volumes bound in five, on fine paper, in 
handsome half muslin, for $4,50, and for every 
set sold they will send the distressed and needy 
Dr. two dollars out of the sum. All who may 
wish to adopt this plan of aiding the worthy au- 
thor, can send their names and money to Mr. 
Burritt, at Worcester, and the books will be 
delivered by him. This is a splendid opportu- 
nity todo good, and atthe same time derive 
rare personal and intellectual benefit. 

[Olive Branch. 











Mr. Joshua A. Swan will be 
ordained over the Unitarian Society in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, on Wednesday next, the 6th inst., 
in the afternoon. Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel 
Hall, of Dorchester. 


KENNEBUNK. 





Erratum. Weare not often guilty of the sin 
of speaking to our readers in what isto any of 
them an unknown tongue. But we are sorry 
that our transgression last week should not at 
least have been done handsomely. What a ‘‘ Tus- 
chaner’’ is we do not certainly know, nor whether 
there is one of that species ‘‘ at the Potomac.” 
If it means, according to one possible derivation, 
a dabbler and dauber in water-colors, we hope the 
printer will hasten to beg Mr. Schmidt’s pardon. 
But if it means a flourisher; as its root might 
suggest, we hope the ‘* Zuschaner’’ will accept 
the typographical blunder as an auspicious omen. 


cr The blunder alluded to was owing not so much to the 
single “sin” of writing in an unknown tongue, as tu the 
double one of writing an unknown tongue in a chirography 
that no one could decipher. [Printer. 


[We gladly commend the following to our 

readers :] i 
{For the Register.) 

Me. Epiror,—Doubtless many of your read- 
ers read the notice contained in the ‘* Traveller” 
of the 21st inst., of the enterprise of Capt. Kim- 
ball and his associates from Cutler, Maine, who 
are now in Boston, on board their vessel, which 
lies at the north side of Central Wharf. This 
Ark of Promise has been built by their own 
hands, and is designed to transport the colony 
to California, thence perhaps to Oregon, where 
they intend purchasing a township and making a 
new home. The joint ownership of the vessel 
and its sea stores, and the codperation of labor 
among all who compose the company, render the 
enterprise of great interest to those who are 
watching “ the signs of the times.’* 

I visited the vessel yesterday, and heard from 
Capt. Kimball a verification of the interesting 
statement contained in the Traveller, to which I 
will refer your readers for more accurate state- 
ments respecting the undertaking. 

My present purpose is to appeal to your read- 
ers in behalf of these children and young people, 
that they be supplied freely with books. One 
lady promises me a copy of Channing’s works, 
and I donbt not, there are many who will contri- 
bute freely of those books which they consider so 
essential aids in the education and culture of 
their own families. Let us, who do value the 
influences of liberal Christianity, not neglect this 
spring-time, but sow, with a liberal. hand, seed 
which may bear fruit on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. 

There are long and weary days of sea life be- 
fore these emigrants, in which mothers and sis- 
ters, brothers and sons, will have many an hour 
of leisure for reading and mutual instruction. Let 
not these children go without all of Mr. Abbott's 
Juvenile books, Mary Howitt’s, Miss Martineau’s, 
Miss Edgeworth’s works ; but an enumeration of 
the ‘* must haves and may wants,”’ in the matter 
of books, is, in these days of book making, no 
easy matter. Let those who will contribute, at 
once leave their names and a list of the bouks 
they will furnish, or the books themselves, at 
the Sales Room for the Institution for the Blind, 
No. 20 Bromfield street, care cf Mr. Isaac Pat- 
ten. 

All books thus left, I will hold myself answer- 
able for, and will see strongly covered, labelled, 
packed and forwarded to the vessel. As our 
friends will sail early, it is needful that we at 
once do what our hands find to do. 

E. C. Goopwin. 








THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY. 

ay The Children’s Missionary, Mr. Barry, has labored 
for many months in this city. He has obtained places for a 
large number of destitute children, has induced others to at- 
tend our day Schools and Churches, and has established a 
Sunday School, which has done much good and is increas- 
ing in usefulness. 

At the present time many children who come under Mr. 
Barry’s influence, are suffering for want of proper clothing. 
If any young persons have garments which they would like 
to have judiciously bestowed, they will be most acceptable, 
and will be gratefully received, if left at Mr Barry's resi- 
dence, No. 8 Asfiland Avenue, (near 680 Washington st.) or 
(if more convenient) at No. 11 Essex st. 

R. C. WATERSTON. 





Oy Society ror tHe Revier or Acep ann Desti- 
TUTE CLerGymMeN. The Treasurer would acknowledge 
the receipt towards the funds of this Society of the fal- 
lowing sums. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., $100,00 
Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D. D , $ 100,00 


feb2 EPHRAIM PEABODY, Treasurer. 





Ty Overseers or Harvarn Cottece. An adjourned 
meeting of the Overseers of Harvard College will be held on 
THURSDAY next, the 7th day of February, at 12 o'clock, in 
the Senate Chamber. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, Secretary. 

Boston, Feb. 2, 1850 





> The undersigned acknowledges the receipt of Fifteen 
Hundred and Seven Dollars and Five Cents, by the hands 
of Geo. W. Warre, Esq., being a contribution from the 
Church of the Sayjour. (Rev. Mr. Waterstan’s.) in Boston, 
to the American Unitarian Association, in addition to One 
Hundred and Fifty D: lars contributed in December. 

H. P. FAIRBANKS, Treasurer A. U. A. 
January 29, 1850. feb2 





Ty Meapvitte Tueoioeicar Scucor. The subscriber 
acknowledges with thanks the receipt of Fifty Dollars from 
a Lady, per Rev. G. W. Hosmer of Buffalo. 

- F. HUIDEKOPER, 

Meadville, Jan. 10, 1850. feb2 





~ MARRIAGES, 





In this city, Jan. 15, Walter M. Brackett to Maria Louise, 
daughter of Caleb G. Loring, Esq. 

dan. 21, by Rev Henry V. Degen, Mr Horatio N. Hibbard 
to Miss Martha Seaver, both of Boston. 

Jan. 22, Mr Alexander McKillop to Miss Jennette Wolfe. 

In Roxbury, Jan. 16, Mr Franklin Copeland to Miss Eliza- 
beth Marion, daughter of Charles Ellis, Eeq., both of R. 

In Dorchester, Jan. 15, Mr Alfred Nye of Boston, to Miss 
Sophia A. Hildreth of D. Ist, Mr Danie; Pierce to Miss 
Sarah Gay: 20th, Mr J. H. Case to Miss Elizabeth G. Gates, 
daughter of Mr Benj. Gates 

In Canton, Jan. 16, Samuel Bradley Noyes, Esq., to Miss 
Georgiana, daughter of Mr James Beaumont, all of C. 

In Bridgewater, Jan. 11, by Rev Mr Bradford, Mr Calvin 
Holmes of B to Miss Julia A. R. Ryan of Wareham. 

In Lowell, Jan. 22d, Mr Wm. P. McKay of Boston, to 
Miss Mary Sabine Green. 

In Westborough, Jan. Ist, by Rev Daniel R. Cady, Mr 
Edmund H. Priest to Miss Emily M. Rawson, both of 
Westborough. 

In Marshfield, Jan. 17, by Luther Hatch, Esq., Mr Jona- 
than W. Wade to Miss Celia A. Fish, all of Marshfield. 

In Wrentham, Jan 7, Alonzo Fol'ett, of Boston, to Miss 
Catharme J. Fuller of W. 

In Bangor, Me., Jan. 10, Rev Henry Giles, to Miss H. 
Louise, daughter of E. P. Lord, E-q., of Bucksport. 

In Providence, R. 1., Chauncy G. Fuller of Wrentham, to 
Celia C. Blackington of Attleboro’. Jan 18, Mr Eben 8. 
Pearce, to Miss Elizabeth Holbrook of Roxbury. 

In New Orleans, Jan. 9, Durant da Pont, Esq., Assistant 
Editor of the Picayune, to Sophia, daughter of Wm Brooke, 
Esq. 














DEATHS. 








In this city, Mr Rufus K. Falls, 20, formerly of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Jan. 30, Mrs Elizabeth P., wife of Hon. James Savage, 
57. 
Jan. 21, Mary Ella, daughter of Samuel B. and Mary A. 
Krogman, 2 yrs 3 mos 

Jan. 21, Wm. Albert, son of Mr N. I. Osgood, 6 mos. 

Jan. 22, James W., only child of James and Augusta M. 
Brokenshire, 7 yrs 11 mos. 

In North Chelsea, 23d inst, Mrs Martha, wife of Mr Bill 
Tewskbury, 65. 

In Charlestown, Jan. 22, Mrs Sarah,widow of the late 
Mr Joseph Brown, 78. 

Jan. 24, Allen Prince, eldest son of James B. and Judith 
D. Beal, <2 mos 17 days. 

In Nor‘h Woburn, Jan 3d, Josephine, daughter of Mr 
Charles and Mrs. Nichols, 8 years ; Jan. 6th, Mrs. Esther 
Eaton, wife of Mr. Noah Eaton and mother of the above 
Mrs Nichols, 54; Jan. 10, Mrs Nichols herself, 31 years ; 
Jan. 12, Mr. Leonard W. Parks, her husband’s brother-in- 
lw, 34. 

In Malden, Jan. 21, Mrs Phebe A., wife of Henry E. Tur- 
ner, 37. 

In West Newton, Jan. 25, Nancy H. Curtis, 36, wife of 
George A. ‘ urtis, late of this city. 

In Brighton, Jan. 19, Mrs Phebe Goodwin, 60, a native of 
Taunton, Mass. 

In North Bridgewater, Jan. 19, Hon. Abel Kingman, 81. 

In Hubbardstoo, Jan. 28, Mrs Ann Hill, 79, the mother of 
Rev Geo. T. Hill of Hubbardston. 

In Princeton, Mass., Jan. 16, Mrs Lucy Everett, wife of 
Mr Wm Everett, 84 

In Leominster, Jan. 18, Charles Watson, son of the late 
John and Mary W. Burrage, 12. 

In Hallowell, Me., Jan. 16, ofinflammation of the brain, 
Frank Shaler, son of George B. Stearns, formerly of this 
city, 12. 

In Bangor, Jan. 15, Dea. George W. Brown, 57, formerly 
of Concord, Mass. 

In Newport, R. L., Jan. 18, Mrs Alice W., widow of Silas 
Ward, Esq., 54. 

In New Haven, Ct., Jan. 18, Mrs Harriet, wife of Prof. B. 
Silliman, senior. 

In Pike, N. Y., Capt. Joshua Whitney, 90, a soldier of 
the revolution. 

In §t. Louis, Mrs Elizabeth Holman, 48, formerly of Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

In California, Charles Brown, Jr., of Newburyport. Lot 
Stoddard of Cohasset. 


OBITUARY. 


Died in Roxbury, on Jan. 6th, Mrs. Catharine W. Cod- 
man, wife of Henry Codman, Esq. 

A wise and inscrutable Providence has suddenly removed 
from us, a wife, a mother, and a friend. One, whose life 
was filled with blessings, and who was ever rendy to im- 
part them, for the comfort and consolation of those 
around her. Her trust and reliance on the mercy of God, 
was her ruling principle; it ever sustained and guided her 
life. That mercy guarded her to its close ; spared her lin- 
gering suffering, and translated her at once, from earth to 
heaven; to the sciety of the just made perfect; to 
Him, who had passed, like her, through the shadow of 
death, to the light of eternal day. 

Thou bright and blest! we trace thy flight, 
Where o’er the eternal hills, the day is breaking ; 
No tears for thee! for an immortal light 

Shone on thy spirit, in its glad awaking! 


Jan. 8th, 1850. L. G. P. 


Life Insurance. 
ON A CASH BASIS. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 


HIS Company has pleted two years since its or- 

ganization, and has issued during that time 2000 poli- 
cies to residents of New ExGuanp, and offers great induce- 
ments t« all who wish to avail of the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance. 

‘The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. LF 88 
than charged by Companies previously chartered: the Di- 
vidends are declared anNUALLY, the Guarantee Capital of 
$100,000 has been paid up in cas, and ull the expenses les- 
sened by reducing the whole busi of the Company to a 
Casi STANDARD. 








Locat Boarp or REFERENCE. 
Hon. F. C. Gray, A. H. Vinton, D. D., 
“” J. G. Rogers, G. W. Blagden, D. D., 
Prof. George Ticknor, J. 1. Bowditch, Esq., 
J.C. Warren, M. D., J.J. Dix well, Esq., 
J. Huntington Wolcott, Esq. 
Jobn C. Warren, M. D., 
John Ware, M. D., 
E. W. Blake, M. D., 28 Harrison Avenue, Medical Ex- 
aminer. 
BENJ. SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary. 
feb2 istmar15 50 No. 4 State Street. 


} Consulting Physicians. 





ie city LIVING AGE. No. 299. 12} cents. 


ConTENTs. 

1. Position of British Colonies—Tait’s Magazine. 

2. Thomas Carlyle on the Negro Question—Frazer’s 
Magazine. 

3. First Quarrels—A Sketch from Life—Chambers’ Jour. 

4. French Pedlers in Italy— ” es 

5. The Jews iv Europe—Independent. 

6. Geographical and Ethnological C 
Maury, 
7. The Albatross—Chambers’ Journal. 

8. Zine substituted for White Lead in Painting—N. Y. 
Tribune 4 

9. New Letters by Charles Lamb—Literary World. 

10. Pasha of Egypt, vs. British Jockey Club—Bell’s Life 
in London. 

ll. The Publishing Busivess— Literary World. 

12. The Arctic Expedition, Search for Sir J, Franklin— 
Examiner. 

13. Louis Napoleon’s First Year—Times and Examiner. 

14. The Cape and the Convicts—Examiner. 

15. Foreign News and Miscellany—Spectator, &c. 

Poerry and SHort ARTICLES. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. feb2 





ations—Lt. 





EW Edition—Stars and the Earth, CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and the 
Earth, or Thoughts on Space, Time, and Eternity, second 
edition—25 cents. 
feb2 lis2o0s 


VAPOR BATHS, 
Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


HE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all ( hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A ‘ontribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

ry Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3m& os 


111 Washington st. 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfally inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Alliston street, 
and is preparing it for the fnture permanent location of 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
then he can heve constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will! be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or us inembers of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such resalts as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms wil! be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, al) 
— included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Alleton street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


7 . 5 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


WO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, $ till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Femule 
Edacation.—te qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated heurs, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respecttul- 
ly invited to call ano examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
fur more than one term. 

RANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHLFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! Bt , 

which has been in successtul operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EVENING, tor practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [> No 
Class System. <0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapiges.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithtally executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nai, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editivn,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE, 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lanars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner’s 
Method, &c. &c The best Insiruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Tusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

iy For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £7 

Sept. 1. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 3825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


Y Teacher's Present, for 1850. On Christmas Week, 
will be issued, “My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, 
for 1850,” by Rev. F. T. Gray. 
Also, a limited number of the same work, entitled “My 
Pastor’s New Year’s Present.” 
On hand, an elegant assortment of New Year's Books. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington st. 














dec22 3t 





HRISTIAN Examiner, new style of binding. 

Those having the back Volumes of the Christian Ex 
aminer can have tem exchan for those bound in a v 
neat und unique style, for the low price of 25 cents a vo 
ume. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

jani2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 
UBSCRIBERS to Periodicals are informed that the 
undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 





try. 
labs and Individun’s supplied at a deduction from sub- 
scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


janl2 111 Washington st. 








EW Edition of Mr. Mountford’s Works. The Subscrib- 
N ers wil] shortly put to press new editions of Martyria 
and Euthanasy, by William Mountford. 

A few copies of the above in gilt binding. 
Also,—Christianity the deliverance of the Soul and its 


ife, by the same Author. 
as CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


For sale by ] 
jan21 11! Washington st. 








REENWOOD’S Hymns. One Hundted copies of 

Greenwood’s Hymns for sale at the above low price. 
They have been used, but are in good order. 

Aiso,—a supply that have been re-bound in handsome 


tyle for 50 cents. 
~ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





For sale by 
feb2 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 





R. LIVERMORE’S Prize Essay on the Mexican War. 

BL Persons wishing copies of this book for gratuitous 

distribution, are informed that the price wil] be 5,00 for 20 

copies in stiff paper covers, or $8,00 for the same number in 

cloth binding. To all others, the prices will be 50 and 75 
cents. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


jan26 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





A NEW WORK. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN science AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important discoveries an t 
. ments in Mechanics and useful Arts, Naturat Tanoeny, 
@ Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c, To- 
gether with a list of Recent Scientific Publications, s 
Classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; An Index oi fmportant papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c, 


EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 
—AND— 
GEORGE BLISS, JR. 


6 ie ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 
B signed for a'l those who desired to keep pace with the 
adv of and Art. The at and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the diflerent departments 
of science is such, and the announcement of them is scat- 
tered through such a multitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain a sntisfactory survey of 
them, even had «ne access to all these publications. But 
Scientific Journals, esp: cially those of Europe. are accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident therefore, that an ai nual 
publication, giving a complete and condensed view of the 
Progress of Discovery in every branch of Science and Art, 
being in fact, Tue Spirit o£ THe ScientiFic JOURNALS 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at one 
view, all the new di-coveries and improved processes of the 
by-gene year, must be a most acceptabie volume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Groat Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among “hom are Prors. Agassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wants of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles shuld be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. 
Ly This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a hand duodeci volume of about 3 0 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing the 
first volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 
ly application. On the receipt of one dodlar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 
GOULD, KENDALL &« LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 


170 Washington Street, Boston, 


\ ‘ J OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Corahill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
limes the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM *KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangemert, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. : 

dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS?’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—' Re 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


"pth mente original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Co sisting of Tunes, Antnems, Morets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CH snTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastings & WiL 
Liam B. BRapsuryY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented fur their inspection aud gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 
residence in Germany. The MENDLSsoHN CoLLEC- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary srze 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 





‘Get the Best.” 


“All young persons should have a standard 


DICTIONARY, 


at their elLows. And while you are about it, get the best 
that Dictionary is 


NOAH WEBSTER’S, 


The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor, save 
the amount from off your back, to put it into your head.” 
|Phrenolog. Journal. 
“ Dr. Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language ” (Loudon Morning Chronicle. 


“This volume must find its way into all our public and 
good private libraries, for it provides the English student 
with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere.” 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English tictionary compiled in this country, or any 
Abridgment of this work. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masss., 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 


REYNOLDS & CO., MUSSEY & CO., MUNROE & 
CO , LITTLE & BROWN, Boston. 3tis jani9 
EW Books. Literary Remains of Rev. W. B. O. Pea- 
body, with Portrait, 12mo, $1,25; Only, by the au- 
thor of a Trap, 30 cts; A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, new 
ed. 12 cts; Philo, by the author of Margaret, 12mo, 87 cts; 
Poems, by Miss Gould, new volume; Seaside and Fireside, 
by Longfellow, 75 cts; Sketches and Stories from Life, by 
Mrs. Lee, 62 cts; Richard H. Dana’s Poems and Prose 
Writings, 2 vols, $2,50; The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. 
B. Muzzey, 75 cts; Winckleman’s Ancient Art, 4to, with 19 
plates, $3,00; Nature, by R. W. Emerson, 50 cts; Repre- 
sentative Men, by R. W. Emerson, $1,00; Sprague’s Writ- 
ings, 87 cts; Friends in Council, 75 cts; Consolatio, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted, 62 cts; A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack River, 81,25; Canton and the Chinese Em- 
pie. by Tiffany, 83 cts; Boston Book, $1.25; Greenwood 
aves, $1,25; Lowell, Browning, Holmes and Tennyson’s 
Poems, rew editions. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. jani2 








NHE War with Mexico Reviewed, by Abiel Abbot Liv- 
ermore, 1 vol, 75 cents, or 50 cents in paper covers. 


NOTE. 


The Committee of Award, consisting of the Non. Simon 
Green'eaf, LL. D., the Rev. Wil iam Jenks, D. D., and the 
Rev. Baron Stow, D. 1)., adjudged to the following work the 
Premium of Five Hundred Dollars offered by the American 
Peace Society for “ the best Review of the Mexican War on 
the principles of Christianity, and an enlightened statesman- 
ship.” GEORGE C. tECKWITH, 

Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Society. 

To those who may purchase for gratuitous distribution, 
the work will be put at a very large discount from the above 
prices. Just published by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
janl9 


lis20s 111 Washington st. 





EMORRIS & N. P. WILLIS’S 
HOME JOURNAL, 


| aggre me ape a weekly—&2 per annum in advance—an 
f elegant and piquant Family Newspaper. Devoted to 
Literature, Fine Arts, Society, Fashion, Gossip, Morality, 
Education, Health, Amusement, etc., etc. 


Ot A favorite wherever cultivated taste seeks for a 
paper which shall pease while it instructs, and interest 
while it pleases—“ The best paper in the Union.” 


Send your address and $2 to the Publishers, 107 Fulton 
street, New York, or JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton street, HOTCiiKISS & CO., REDDING & CO., Bos- 
ton. 5tis ’ jan26 





EW BOOKS. Poetical and Prose Writings of the late 
Edgar A. Poe, 2 vols. 
Dark Scenes in History, by James. 
The Fathers of New England, by Dr. Bushnell. 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, Vol. 2. 
The American Poultry Yard. 
The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzey. 
Review of the Mexican War, by A. A. Livermore. 
The Other Side, or a Mexican History of the Mexican 
ar. 
Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan26 lis20s 111 Washington st. 





R. PARKER’S Oration on Education. The Public 
Education of the People, an Oration, delivered at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 1849, by Theodore Parker. 
A Sermon of Immortal Life, 2d edition, by Theodore Par- 
ker, 10 cents. 
Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jan26 liscos 111 Washington st, 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
D Consumption and chronic diseaser, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. ’ 

Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near theTremont House. istf nov4 
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POETRY. 


THE WANING MOON. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

















I ve watched too late; the morn is near, 
One look at God’s broad, silent sky ; 
Oh, hopes and wishes vainty dear, 
How in your very strength ye die! 


Even while your glow is on the cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit be:un, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 


See, where, upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars, 

The waning moon, el) pale and dim, 
Sails up amid the eternal stars. 


Late in a flood of tender light, 

She floated through the etherial blue, 
A softer sun, that shone all night 

Upon the gathering beads of dew. 


And still thou wanest, pallid moon ! 

The encroaching shadow grows space ; 
Heaven’s everlasting watches soon 

Shail see thee blotted from thy place. 


Oh, Night's dethroned and crownless queen ! 
Well may thy sad, expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 


Shine then for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 

For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lips. 


In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 
Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain. 


Another night, and thou among 

The spheres of heaven shall cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 

Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broaden till it shine all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 


A HOUSEUNOLD SKETCH. 











From some cause, real or imaginery, I felt 
low spirited. There was a cloud upon my feel- 
ings, and I could not smile as usual, nor speak 
in a tone of cheerfulness. As a natural result, 
the light of countenance being gone, all things 
around me were in shadow. My husband was 
sober and had little to say, the children would 
look strangely at me when | answered their ques- 
tion, or spoke to them for any purpose, and do- 
mestics moved about in a quiet manner, and when 
they addressed me, did so in a tone more subdued 
than usual. 

This reaction upon my state only made darker 
the clouds that veiled my spirits. I was con- 
scious of this, and was conscious that the origin- 
al cause of depression wasentirely inadequate, 
in itself, to produce the result which had follow- 
ed. Under this feeling, I made an effort to rally 
n.yself, but in vain; and sank lower from the 
very struggle to rise above the gloom that over- 
shadowed me. 

When my husband came home at dinner time, 
I tried to meet him with a smile ; but I felt that 
the light upon my countenance was feeble, and 
of brief duration. He looked at me earnestly, 
and, in his kind and gentle way, inquired if I 
felt no better, affecting to believe that my ailment 
was one of the body instead of the mind. But 
I scarcely answered him, and 1 could see that 
he felt hurt. How much more wretched did I 
become at this! Could I have then retired to 
my chamber, and, alone, give my heart full vent 
in a passion of tears, I might have obtained re- 
lief to my feelings. But I could not do this. 

While I sat at the table, forcing a little food 
into my mouth for appearance sake, my husband 
said— 

** You remember the fine lad who has been for 
some time in our store ?”’ 

I nodded my head, but the question did not 
awaken in my mind the slightest interest. 

** He has not made his appearance for several 
days ; and I learned this morning, on sending 
to the house of his mother, that he was very 
= 

‘“*Ah!’? was my indifferent response. Had 
I spoken what was in my mind, 1 would have 
said—‘‘1*m sorry, but I can ‘t help it.’’ I did 
not, at the moment, feel the smallest interest in 
the Jad. 

‘* Yes,’’ added my husband, *‘ and the person 
who called to Jet me know about it, expressed 
his fears that Edward would not get up again.”’ 

«© What ails him ?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘] did not clearly understand. But he hasa 
fever of some kind. You remember his mother 
very well?” 

‘Oh yes. You know she has worked for me. 
Edward is her only child, I believe.” 

** Yes. Andhis lossto her will be almost 
everything.”’ 

«Is he so dangerous!’’ I inquired, a feeling 
of interest beginning to stir in my heart. 

‘* He is not expected to live.”’ 

** Poor woman! How distressed she must be. 
I wonder what her circumstances are just at this 
time. She seemed very poor when she worked 
for me.”’ 

** And she is very poor still. I doubt not. She 
has herself been sick, and during the time it is 
more than probable that Edward's wages were 
all her income. Iam afraid she has not, now, 
the means of procuring for her sick boy things 
necessary for his comfort. Could you not go 
around there this afternoon, and see how they 
are t”’ 

I shook my head. instantly, at this proposition, 
for sympathy for others was not strong enough 
to expel my selfish despondency of mind. 

‘Then [ must step around,” replied her hus- 
band, ‘ before [ go back to the gtore, although 
we are busy to-day, and I am much wanted 
there. It would not be right to neglect the 
lad and his mother under present circumstances.”’ 

I felt rebuked at these words; and, with a 
forced effort said—** I will go.” 

‘< Tt will be much better for you to see them 
than for me,” returned my husband; ‘‘ for you 
can understand their wants better, and minister 
to them more effectually. If they need any 
comforts, I would like you to see them sup- 
lied.’” 

It still cost me an effort to get ready, but as I 
had promised to do as my husband wished, the 
effort had to be made. By the time I was pre- 
pared to go out, | felt something better. he 
exertion | was required to make, tendered to dis- 
perse, slightly, the clouds that hung over me, 
and as they began gradually to remove, my 
thoughts turned, with an awakening interest, to- 
ward the object of my husband’s solicitude. 

All was silent within the humble abode to 
which my errand led me. 1 knocked lightly, and 
in a few moments the mother of Edward opened 
the door. She looked pale and anxious. 

‘¢ How is your son, Mrs. Ellis? ’’ I inquired, 
as I stepped in. } 

** He is very low, ma’am,”’ she replied. 

*¢ Not dangerous, | hope!” 

“‘ The fever has left him, but he is weak as an 
infant. All his strength is gone.” 

‘* But proper nourishment will restore him, 
if the disease is broken.”’ 

‘¢ So the doctor says. But I’m afraid itis too 
late. He seems to be sinking every hour. Will 

ou walk up and see him, ma'am?’ 

I followed Mrs. Ellis up stairs, and into a cham- 
ber where the sick boy lay. 1 was not surpris- 
ed at the fear she expressed, when I saw Ed- 
ward’s pale, sunken face, and hollow, almost ex- 
pressionless eyes. He scarcely noticed my en- 
“aaa boy !”’ sighed his mother. ‘“ He has 
had a very nee fl My liveliest interest 

once awakened. : 
‘. He has been sick, indeed !”” I replied, as I 
laid my hand upon his white forehead. I found 
his skin was cold and damp. The fever had 
nearly burned out the vital energy of manepatens. 
“‘ Do you give him mach nourishment ° 

‘: He takes a little harley water.” 

‘‘ Has not the doctor ordered wine ?” 

Yes ma’am,” replied Mrs. Ellis, but she 
spoke with an air of hesitation. ‘‘ He says aspoon- 
ful of good wine, three or four times a day, 
wane very good for him.’’ 


*« And you have not given him any!” 

** No, ma’am.”’ : 

‘* We have some very pure wine, that we al- 
ways keep for sickness. 1f you will step over to 
our house, and tell Alice to give you a bottle of 
it, I will stay with Edward until you return.” 

How brightly glowed that poor woman’s face 
as my words fell upon her ears? 

«Oh, ma’am you are very kind!” said she. 
** But it will be asking too much of you to stay 
here !”’ 

* You didn’t ask it, Mrs. Ellis,’’ I simply re- 
plied. ‘* I have offered to stay ; 80 do you go 
for the wine as quickly as you can, for Edward 
needs it very much.” 

{ was not required tosay more. In a few 
minutes I was alone with the sick boy, who lay 
almost still as if death were resting upon his 
half-closed eye-lids. To some extent in the half- 
hour I remained thus in that hushed chamber, 
did I realize the condition and feelings of the poor 
mother whose only son lay gasping at the very 
door of death, and all my sympathies were, in 
consequence, awakened. : 

As soon as Mrs. Filis returned with the wine, 
about a tea spoonful ot it was diluted ,and the glass 
containing it placed to the sick lad’s lips. The 
moment its flavor touched his palate, a thrill 
seemed to pass through his frame, and he swal- 
lowed eagerly. 

“It does him good!" said I, speaking warm- 
ly, and from an impulse that made my heart 
glow. 

We sat and looked with silent interest upon 
the boy’s face, and we did not look in vain, for 
something like warmth came upon his wan cheeks, 
and when I placed my hand again upon his fore- 
head, the coldness, and dampness were gone.— 
The wine had quickened his languid pulses. I 
staid an hour longer, and then another spoonful 
of the generous wine was given. Its effect was 
as marked as at first. I then withdrew from the 
humble home ef the widow and her only child, 
promising to see them again in the morning. 

When I regained the street, and my thoughts 
fora moment reverted to myself, how did I 
find all changed. The clouds had been dispers- 
ed—the heavy hand raised from my bosom. I 
walked with a freer step. Sympathy for others, 
and active efforts to do others good, had expelled 
the evil spirit from my heart ; and now serene 
peace had there again her quiet habitation. There 
was light.in every part of my dwelling when ] 
re-entered it, and I sung cheerfully, as | prepared 
with my own hands a basket of provisions for the 
poor widow. 

When my husband returned‘in the evening he 
found me at work, cheerfully, in my family, and 
all bright and smiling again. The effort to do 
good to others had driven away the darkness 
from my spirit, and the sun-shine was again upon 
|my countenance, and reflected from every mem- 


\ber of my household. fLady’s Wreath. 





THE BIBLE. 


ITS MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL BENEFITS. 





| We are not afraid to ascribe to the preva- 
| lence of true religion, that unmeasured superior- 
jity in all the dignities and decencies of life, 
| which distinguish a Christian nation, as compar- 
;ed with a heathen. We ascribe it to nothing but 
| acquaintance with the revealed will of God, that 
|those kingdoms of the earth which bow at the 
| name of Jesus, have vastly outstripped in civilisa- 
l tion every other, whether ancient or modern, | 
| which may be designated Pagan and idolatrous. 
|\If you search for the full developement of the 
| principles of civil liberty, for the security of prop- 
‘erty, for an even-handed justice, for the rebuke 

of gross vices, for the cultivation of social virtues, 

for the diffusion of a generous eare of the suffer- 
| ing,—you must turn to lands where the cross has 
| been erected,—as though Christianity were iden- 
| tified with what is fine in policy, lofty in morals, 

and permanent in greatness. Yea. as though the 
| Bible were a mighty volume, containing what- 


The Bishop of Manchester, England, at a 
meeting for the purpose of forming a Parochial 
Association, in aid of the funds of a society for 
the employment of additional curates in populous 
places, uttered the following noble sentiments, 
which are worthy of attention this side of the 
Atlantic : 

“T will aid on no principles of party, on no 

rinciples of private or individual pique or opinion. 

ut if I find incumbents preferring their wretch- 
ed ceremonial of a past time to the vital essence 
of a Christianity ; if 1 find men dwelling upon a 
dress in the church instead of the spirit in which 
the doctrines of that church should be taught— 
clinging to the surplice of ministration, instead 
of clinging to the word and vital truths of God— 
and telling me, (for unfortunately I am not speak- 
ing of imaginary cases,) that they must cling to 
those antiquated follies, unsanctioned and unau- 
thonzed alike by the letter and the spirit of our 
Church and the Church of Christ; telling me; 
I say, that they must cling to those antiquated 
follies, or that they must become infidels—[‘‘no, 
no,’’ from the platform—Applause.] And if] 
find, under the plea—the affected plea of Catho- 
licism, and the ancient customs of an ancient 
Chureh, disrespect to their official superiors— 
claiming to themselves the right of withholding 
the right of baptism ana burial from others— 
sending children from the church gutes whose 
parents are anxiously craving for them to be re- 
ceived into that Church—sending the same child 
unburied from their church gates, in consequence 
of the want ofthat baptism which they them- 
selves refused—on them I will not bestow your 
bounty. [Applause.] Iam speaking of no im- 
aginary cases. 





STOP THAT KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 


An article copied from the New York Tribune 
concerning ‘‘Strange Developments”’ and ‘*Com- 
munication with spirits in Western New York,’’ 
Jately met my eye. Had its author ever read 
the able and interesting article on Vibrating 
Dams, published in the American Journal of 
Science, vol. XLV. p. 363, by Professor EF. 
Loomis, he would have seen that no spiritual 
agency was required to produce the audible sounds 
in question, and that they arose from purely phy- 
sical causes, and probably in Rochester N. Y. as 
elsewhere, by the vibration of a dam over which 
water was falling. 

Prof. Loomis describes this vibrating as pro- 
ducing sounds like a loud knocking on the doors 
and walls of buildings, and gives a particular ac- 
count of the phenomena as observed at the dams 
of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; East Winsor, Conn ; 
Springfield, Mass ; Northampton, Mass ; Gardner, 
Maine: and Hartford, Conn. He attributes the 
vibrations to the friction of the running water 
which falls over the dam, and shows how these 
sounds are transmitted to a distance by the earth 
and produce that sudden and alarming knocking 
sound in dwellings. 

I have had occasion to verify his observations 
in one instant in the town of Nashua, where this 
phenomenon is quite common in winter, when 
the ground is frozen and more readily transmits 
the vibrations. Lectures at the Lyceum in that 
village are not unfrequently disturbed by a loud 
knocking sound, as if some one was striking with 
a heavy club on the wall of the building, and in 
order to prevent his discomposure the directors of 
the Lyceum sometimes warn the lecturer in ad- 
vance that such sounds will be likely to be heard, 
and inform him that they arise fromthe river. On 
visiting the spot with three gentlemen, it was ob- 
vious that the vibrations were causec by the fric- 
tion of the water on the dam, and that the irregu- 
larity of the occurrence was owing to the direction 
and force ofthe wind—the sounds being produced 
by an inflection of the falling sheet of water by 
the wind blowing against it, and varying with its 
intensity. 

There was atime when the people of that town 
were somewhat disturbed by these strange sounds 
—this ‘‘knocking at everybody’s door,’’ in the 





lever is requisite for correcting the disorders of 
| states, and cementing the happiness of families, | 
_ you find the causing of it to be received and read | 
| by a people is tantamount to the producing a | 
thorough revolution — a revolution, including | 
|equally in the palace and the cottage—so that 
jevery rank in society ismysteriously elevated and 
| furnished with new elements of dignity and com- 
| fort—who, then, will refuse to confess, that, 
jeven if regard were had to nothing beyond the 
| present scene, there is no gift compargble to that 
| of the Bible. 
| We Stand indebted to the Bible for much of | 
| intellectual as well as moral advantage. -ndeed, 
|the two go together. Where there is great mor- 
al, there will commonly be great mental degrada- 
| tion ; and the intellect has no fair play while the | 
| man is under the dominion of viee.—It is certainly | 
observable, that in becoming a religious man, an 
|individual seems to gain a wider comprehension 
|and a sounder judgment ; as though, in turning to 
|God, he had sprung to a higher grade in intelli- 
|gence. It marks a weak, or at least an unin-| 
| formed mind, to look with contempt on the Bible, | 
}as beneath the notice of a man of high power and | 
|pursuit. He, who is aot spiritually, will be in- | 
| tellectually benefited by the study of scripture,— 
| the understanding will be strengthened by con- 
| taet with lofty truth, and the taste refined by ac- 
|quaintance with exquisite beauty. And what 
is true of an individual, is true in its degree, of 
ja nation ; the diffusion of Christian knowledge 
| being always attended by the diffusion of correct- 
led views in other departments of truth, so that 
|in proportion as a people are Christianized, we 
| find them more inquiring and intelligent. 
| ’ [Rev. Henry Melville. 








QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


She left the following memorandum, which is 
;most happily expressive of that humility, which 
| ought to be characteristic of every follower of tae | 
|lowly Jesus, whatever may be their social, civil 

or political position in this lower world. Surely, 
|in the sight of God, there is no difference of fam- 
lily or blood ;—with him there is no respect of 
| persons. 

| I die in all humility, knowing well that we 
lare all alike befure the throne of God, and I re- | 
| quest, therefore, that my mortal remains be con- 
| veyed to the grave without any pomp or state. 
They are to be moved to St. George’s Chapel, 
| Windsor, where 1 request to have as private and 
| quiet a funeral as possible. 

‘* T particularly desire not tu be laid out in state, 
jand the funeral to take place by daylight, no pro- 
|cession, the coffin to be carried by sailors w the 

chapel. 

** All those of my friends and relations, to a 
\limited number, who wish to attend, may do so; 
imy nephew, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimer, 
| Lords Howe and Denbigh, the Hon. Wm. Ash- 
jley, Mc. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir 
|D. Davies, with my dressers, and those of my 
|ladies who may wish to attend. 

‘* Tdie in peace, and wish to be carried to the 
ltomb in peace, and free from the vanities and 
the pomp of this world. 

‘* | request not to be dissected nor embalmed ; 
and desire to give as little trouble as possible. 

** Apenarpe R. 
“* Nov. 1849.” 
Appended to the above were these words : 
** ] shall die in peace with all the world, full 
of gratitude for all the kindness that was ever 
shown to me, and in full reliance on the mercy 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, into whose hands I 
commit my soul.’’— Witness. 





Tae Sapient Durcumen.—A few years ago 
a couple of Dutchmen, Von Vampt and Von 
Bones, lived on friendly terms on the high hills 
of Limestone. At last they fell out over a dog: 
Von Vampt killed Von Bones’ canine companion. 
Bones, choosing to assume the killing to have 
been intentional, sued Vampt for damages.— 
They were in due time called into court, when 
the defendant in the case was asked by the judge 
whether hekilled thedog. ‘* Pe sure I kilt him,” 
said Vampt, “but let Bones prove it.’’ This 
being quite satisfactory, plaintiff in the action 
was called on to answer a few questions, and 
among others, he was asked by the judge at what 
amount he estimated the damages. He did not 
well understand the question, and so to be a little 
plainer the judge inquired what he thought the 
dog to be worth? ‘* Pe sure,’’ replied Bones, 
** the dog was worth nothing, but since he was 
so mean as to kill him he shall pay de full value 
of him.”’ How many suits have occupied the 
attention of courts, how many contests have en- 
gaged the time of the public, and have been 
waged with virulence and invective, having no 
more worthy difference than that of Von Vampt 


middle of the night, and at such times when they 
would be most noticed and prove alarming; but 
pow every one knows the causes that produce the 
sounds, and no attention is paid to them. Prof. 
Loomis has pointed out very simple and easy 
methods of checking this vibratory action in the 
dams. 

Allow me to call the attention to one ofthe re- 
markable delusions mention in the **Strange De- 
velopments.”’ Itis alleged that the knocking 
regularly replied to inquiries, and that on ealling 
over the letters of the alphabet, certain ones were 
responded to, so that an intelligible conversation 
was held with the invisible spirit, &c. 

Now it is obvious enough how this trick was 
played; for it exactly corresponds to the old ‘‘ex- 
periment of ascertaining the hour by suspending 
a silver coin toa silken thread hung upon the 
thumb and within a glass tumbler.’’? The irregu- 
lar vibrations of the arm, hand and wrist, cause 
the coin to oscillate and strike the glass, and when 
the right number of hours is counted off, the coin 
is withdrawn, and behold a successful experiment! 
So the inquirers in ‘*Western New York’’ had 
omly to wait Jong enough after pronouncing each 
letter to get a ‘‘knock in reply,”’ or pass over the 
interval of silence and take the next letter and 
try again. [Boston Transcript. 











FOR CHILDREN. 


[For the Register.] 


FRANK AND THE COACH. 


As Frank was one day walking in the country, 
he reached an inn. He was very tired annd hun- 
gry; but he was obliged to satisfy his wants with 
a cup of beer and a bit of black bread, and conti- 
nue his journey on foot, for he had not money 
enough to pay for any thing better. In a short 
time a fine carriage rolled by, in which sat a rich 
man, eating a slice of nice roasted meat, and sip- 
ping from a flask of wine. Frank looked wish- 
fully towards him, and thought, if 1 could fare so 
well, I should feel happy. The gentleman saw 
him, and said to him, ** Are you willing to change 
with me?” ‘* That I will,’ said Frank, with- 
out stopping to think, ‘‘ if you will get out of the 
carriage, and give me all that you have, I will 
give you all that I have.’’ The gentleman 
quickly ordered his servants to lift him out of 
the carriage. Oh, what a sight! his feet were 
lame, he could not stand, but was forced to be 
held up by his servants, till the crutches were 
taken from the carriage, on which he could lean. 
‘* Ah,” said he, “tare you willing to change 
with me now ?”’ ‘No, indeed,’’ answered Frank, 
frightened, ‘‘ my two feet are better to me than 
a thousand horses’ feet. I had rather eat black 
bread, and be my own master, than have wine 
and roast beef, and be Jed about like a child.’’ 
With these words he got np and walked away. 
‘* You are right,’’ said the old gentleman, “ if 
you could give me your strong limbs, you might 
have my carriage, my Horses, my money, every 
thing for them ; a healthy poor man is very much 
happier than a cripple, with riches. LL. G. P. 














TRUE DUNCAN AND THE CAT. 


Once there was a little hoy named Duncan. 
The boys used to cal] him True Duncan, because 
be never would tell a Jie. One day he was play- 
ing with an axe in the yard of the school, and 


‘ while he was chopping a stick, the teacher's cat, 


Tabby, came along. Duncan let the axe fall 
right on poor Tabby’s head and killed her. 
What to do he did notknow. She was a pet of 
the master, and used to sit on a cushion at his 
side, while he was hearing the Jessons. Duncan 
stood and Jooked at the dead creature. His face 
grew very red, and the tears stood in his eyes. 
All the boys came running up, and every one 
had something to say. One of them whispered 
to the others, and said, 

‘* Now, fellows, we shall see whether Duncan 
can make up a fib, as well as the rest of us.” 

** Not he !”’ said little Tom Pooley, who was 
Duncan’s friend. ‘** Nothe! Tl warrant you, 
Duncan will be as true as gold.”’ 

Biz Jones stepped up, and taking the cat by 
the tail, said, ‘‘ Here boys I'll just fling her into 
the alley, and we can tell Mr. Cole that the butch- 
er’s dog killed her, you know he worried her Jast 
week.”’ 

Several of them thought this would do very 
well. But Duncan looked quite angry. Hi 








and Von Bones. [N. Y. Observer. 


face swelled, and his cheeks grew redder than 
before. 

-* No!” said he, ‘no! Do you think that I 
would lie for such a creature as that! It would 
be a lie, a lie, a tie !”’ And every time he said 
the word, his voice grew louder and louder. 
Then he picked up the poor thing in his arms, 
and carried it into the school-room, and the boys 
followed to see what would happen. The mas- 
ter looked up and said, 

‘* What is this? My faithful mouser dead! 
Who could have done mesuch aninjury?”’ All 
were silent for a little while. As soon as Dun- 
can could get his voice, he said, 

‘* Mr. Cole; I am very sorry—but here is the 
truth. Ican’tlie; sir, I killed Tabby. But I 
am very sorry for it. J ought to have been more 
careful, for I saw her continually rubbing her 
sides against the log. Iam very sorry indeed, 
sir.’ 

Every one expected Mr. Cole to take down his 
long rattan. On the contrary, he put on a plea- 
sant smile and said, 

‘*Dunean, you are a brave boy! I saw and 
heard all that passed from my window above. I 
would rather lose a hundred cats, than miss such 
an example of truth and honor in my school. 
Your best reward is what you now feel in your 
own conscience; but | beg you to accept this 
handsome penknife, as a token of my approba- 
tion.”” 

Duncan took out his little handkerchiet’ and 
wiped his eyes. The boys could no longer res- 
train themselves, and when Tom Pooley cried, 
‘* Three cheers for True Duncan!” all joined in 
a hearty hurrah. The teacher seemed willing to 
allow this, and then said, 

‘* My boys, I am glad you know what is right, 
and that you approve it ; though I amafraid some 
of you could not have done it. Learn from this 
time, that nothing can make a falsehood necessa- 
ty. Suppose Duncan had taken your evil advice, 
and had come to me with a lie, it would have 
been instantly detected, for I was a witness of 
what passed. I trust he has been governed in 
this by a sense of God's presence, and I exhort 
you all to follow his example.”"—Penny Gazette. 





TIME.---A SKETCH. 


IT saw a temple, reared by the hands of man, 
standing with its high pinnacles in the distant 
plain. ‘The streams beat upon it, the God of na- 
ture hurled his thunder-bolts against it, and yet 
it stood firm as adamant. 

I returned, and lo! the temple was no more! 
Its high walls lay in scattered ruins; moss and 
wild grass grew rankly there ; and at the mid- 
night hour, the owl's leg ery added to the deep 
solitude —the young and the gay who rev- 
elled there, had away. I saw achild re- 
joicing in his youth—the idol of his mother, and 
the pride of his father. I returned, and that 
child had become old. Trembling with the| 
weight of years, he stood the last of his genera- | 
tion, a stranger amidst the desolations around 
him. 

‘* Who is this destroyer?’ said 1 to my guar- 
dian angel. 

“Tt is Time,”’ said he. ‘* When the morn-| 
jng stars sang together with joy over the new 
world, he commenced his course, and when he} 
shall have destroyed all that it beautiful on earth, 
plucked the sun from his sphere. veiled the moon 
in blood—yea, when he shall have rolled the 
heavens and earth away as a scroll, then shall an 
angel from the throne of God come forth, and 
with one foot on sea, and one on land, lift up his 
hand toward heaven, and swear by heaven’s 
Eternal, Time is, Time was, but Time shall be no 
longer !”” 

‘+ Is there no way,” said I, *‘ to render Time 
a blessing instead of a curse !”’ 

* Yes,’’ said the angel. 
him as he passes by, he will waft you swiftly to 
a blessed immortality ; but by neglecting him, 
and suffering him to pass unheeded, he will bear 
you swiftly through waves of trouble to a deep 
gulf of woe. He rolls on nfost rapidly, and will 
reward you for your conduct towards him. If! 
you would be happy, you must esteem him of! 
infinitely more value than gold or silver. Grasp 
each moment as it flies, and spend it in doing 
good,”’ 


a 











a ‘ 4 J 
WILLIAM E. CASH, 
IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Travs, Knives & Fouks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL. 


No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON, 


W. F. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
| chasers to examine bis new stock of Inox, Stone 
Crutina and Dinsern Ware. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 


Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 


‘ Y - Doet 
Ayer's Cherry Peetoral, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 


ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


— truly valuable Remedy for ull diseases of the Lungs 

and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
| flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above | 
}complaints. While itis a powerful remedial agent in the 
| most desperate and almost hopeless causes of Consumption, | 
| it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest and most | 
| agreeable family medicines for common coughs and colds. | 
| Read below the opimon of men who are known to the 
| world, and the wor.d respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sevted Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and brenchial! 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 


From the “LONDON LANCET.” 


“@YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its usefulness for coughs and lung complaints.” 


Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady of 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted general attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West KIviinery, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 

This may certify that I was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of '47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
wus cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


Dr. J. ©. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
report of ny case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. 1 was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I immediately ed ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottle. 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and ai] by the use of yeur valuable medicine. 

E. 8. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


| 














From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enc!osed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. I 
can onhesitatingly say, that po medicine we sell gives such 


** By laying hold of 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 

2 a Subscribers would ask the particular attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worsbip, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres, 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a.4 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now. used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
fytans is in use, 


MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 

New Hampsuire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 

Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
« VERMONT. 

Pomfret; Windsor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Lovuistana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





NEW YEAR OF 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


—EDITED BY— 





Rey. Gronrce Putwam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Eviis. 


E Publishers ask the attention of the public to THe 
Curistian Examiner, which commences a new vol- 
ume with the number for Januasy, 1850. 

The Examiner is too well known to need an extended no- 
tice. Commenced in 1813 as the Christian Disciple, un- 
der the care of Dr. Noah Worcester, it has, since 1824, been 
continued as the Christian Examiner, having been at differ- 
ent times under the editorial charge of Rev. John G. Pal- 
frey, D. D.; Rev. Francis Jenks; Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., and Rev. James Walker, D. D.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware; Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., and Rev. Ezra 8. 
Gannett, D. D., until July, 1849, when it passed into the 
hands of its present editors. During all this time it has 


@LLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Puhlished by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
I. Greek anv Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $i—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnolki’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Cestament, 12mo, 62 cis—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer » 12m0, $1—Taciwws’s Histories, with N Otes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

fl. Frexcu.—Collott’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12no, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 ctse—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $l1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Moderna French Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 00. 

Il. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and lish and Eug- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to dv, 75 cts. 

IV. Pratean.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 

$1—Ollendorf's New Method of Learning Malian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 
_ V. SPanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HerBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. EsGuiisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 

History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grahaim’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historical 
Questions, with American Additions, 12m0, $1— 
Markbam’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— -Manideville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY ReEADyY.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12in0—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff's Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


HE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 

son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hity, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collecti of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 








had the confidence and support of the Unitarian d 
tion, and has numbered among its contributors some of the 
most eminent men of the age. 

The subscribers would ask the patronage of the public, 
for the periodical whose pages have given to the world the 
writings of Worcester, Channing und Ware, and @hich are 
still filled with the contributions of the best writers in the 
denomination. 

*,* Clergymen, or others, who will interest themselves in 
the circulation of the Examiner, shall receive a commission 
on subscribers sent us 

tT The Examiner is published every two months in num- 
hers of one hundred and forty-four pages each at four dol- 
lars a year. Specimen numbers furnished by the publishers. 
CROSBY & NICHOLAS, 

111 Washington st. 


REMOVAL. 


Wwe would respectfully inform our customers and the 
public that we have removed from our o!d stand, 
No. 201, 


decl5 tf 





—TO— 


No. 219 Washington Street, 


(BETWEEN THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, AND WINTER STREET, 


where we shal] continue to keep a full assortment of every 
article wanted in families. 


Silks, Linens, Shawls, 
ALEPINES, QUILTS, BLANKETS 


Cottons, Flannels, 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 
—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 


As we import part of our stock, and are always ready to 
take advantage of the New York Auctions, when Goods 
are sacrificed, we PLEDGE ourselves to always offer every 
article AS LOW as can be bought elsewhere UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM 


will st'll be strictly adhered to, as many years’ experience 
satisfies us that it is the fairest, and therefore the most satis- 
factory to purchasers. 

We hope by constant persona! attention to our business, 
to merit a continuance of the patronage we so jong received 
at our oid stand. DANIELL & CO., 

decl is&os2moR No. 249 Washington st. 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re« 
frigerator. 


A ¥ Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 
old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 
lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 
WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and th is upon th i] 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath, in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgeut 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from chorce, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with coyven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The cb- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being fat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 

WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 

Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher | have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could ge, and always bring to the table pure extract 











satisfaction as your’s does; nor have Lever seen a 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
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FURNITURE EXCHANGE, 
i? 85 MAIN STREET, 85 7 


CHARLESTOWN, 


EW and SECOND-HAND FURNITURE of every 
description constantly on hand and for sale at the low- 
est prices. 
—ALso— 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 


Cooking, Parlor and other Stoves, 


- WOODEN WARE, &C-, &.- 
J. C. HANCOCK, 
85 Main Street. 





OLS,—this day publish,—The War with Mexico, Re- 
viewed. By Abiel Abbot Livermore, 1 vol, 75 cents. 

This is the Essay, to which the American Peace Society 

awarded their prize of Five Hundred D« 








ars. 
janl2 lis2os 11 Washington st. 


of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (atter many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers, 
(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indisp ble appendage to the 
hursery,-—-its peculiar form making it easy for the child, 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 


The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 aud 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad~- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

une9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 





nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large t of Music, embracing 

great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PrincipLes are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Clases, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, :wi greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In additiou to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
Asetof Sotrreceio Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a Cuortister’s Lypex, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities 
becoming ~ ene with the wants of Choirs and Schowis. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 





work. 
I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I haye ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference ever any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by al) who will 
make tria] of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 
Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, | am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, ete. Moses D. RanpDa.u. 
Newbury port, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State ¢ ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce i: to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of ( hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
lL. 8. WriTHINGTeN, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 





STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 


ge ready, in one elegant volume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations some 
of which are benutifully colored, 


THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 
This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 


and e 3 itis ly adapted as a patriotic presen- 
tation book. f 





steel, and a splendidly illuminated dedication plate, in gold 
and colors, nchly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 
Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 


deed it is equai ed, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
= the elegance of its embellishments. [Gazette of the 
Jnion. 


and bound in muslin, gilt— 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 


—or— 
Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work us the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
{New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 

THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 

Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective form. 

“The most complete library in itself of all that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; vo individual 
should be without it.” |Democratic Review. 

“We would not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

[New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 

ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 


In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


Their Memoirs and Administrations. 
“An elegant picture gallery of our Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 
EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 

114 Fulton street, New York. 
a-7 Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror,” New York, will be entitled 
to receive u copy of either “1776,” “The Twelve Stars,” or 

“The Presidents.” tap 13°50 dec22 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOUL. 
RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their coarse of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches asually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RatLRoaD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grouncle, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known V Yellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful! prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing room, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) . 
ton. 
For further particulars, address Me and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Exq., Boston. 
Jan. 29, 1849. osly 





ay Teachers and others are requested to examine the : 


In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on | 


“This splendid annual holds a rank not surpassed, if in- | 


In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, | 
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Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 
Matruew Harrison, Esy., Chairman, 
Joun Hampren GLepstangs, Esgq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel) Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Exq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Beg» M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


SuRGEONs. 


William Lobb, Esq., London. 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Exsq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuaatton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Capreain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston. —Messrs. Witttam Haves and Samu 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIOZ OR RESERVATIUN WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no secuRITY OF THE 
KIND EXIsTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capita) nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perrect security, arising trom a large paid up capita 

oot accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand. 
ng. 
PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of Jife, 
haifthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Hoiners participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment ot 
the first premium, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other panies, before be ing entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No Cuarce For Poticy, or medica! examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Poticy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus renderivg his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a princip » 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terme of lite. 

Policies are granted to sechre the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FATH COKPENSATION allowed On surrender of life pci: - 
cies te the Company. 

The undersigned having been appvinted Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,090 0, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionab! e 
cases,"to grant policies without reference tu the Board o f 
Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfally in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and al! requisite infurmation cau be obtained on applica- 
tion ai our office. 

WiciiaMm Haves, Agents to the Company 
SamMusL Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 
jurneso ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


W. T. G. Morton, M.D. 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


. OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 

+ an improvement he has lately introduced in mak- 

ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, which 

i certified to by the editors of the following Journals 
having personally examined several different cases 


[From the Boston Medica! and Surgical Journal.] 


| “Goitp PLate Work 1x Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical par t 
| of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
| ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
| We recently examined a speci of the b iful philoso- 
| phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere p of the at phere. If it is 
an old principle, is certainly a very admirable one, 

which in this particular application, commends itself at 

sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artific'al teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
| ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
dentistry.” 

















[From the Christian Register.] 

“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on 1 re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 

“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the te before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together, 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 

{From the Boston Courier.] 

“The simplicity of the operation is only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly suflicient to draw atooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. Ass matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ¢x- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


[From the Daily Evening Transcript.] 


“Gop PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 

| very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
| Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
| roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
| in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
| firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
| could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 











mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 

[From the Boston Atlas.] 


“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as # practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


[From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 


“We refer toa new modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton’s plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is i diate after its application; that no ordi- 
nary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


{From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 


“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after rep d experi ts, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
at pheric p , to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medica) Journay, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this imprevement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates. eoptf octl6 

















Bi AP’S History of Christianity. Lectures on the 
History of Christianity, by George W. Burnap, 1 vol. 
A few copies just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
jani2 lis2os 111 Washington st. 





E Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 

briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 

sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 

6 or 8 boys, of ages from % to 12. His best efforts will be 

devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
ae _ their tin: SI eee dea 
or further ulars, inqu ay be made " 

eee nee nae RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester bras Jan. 7th, 1850. 
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DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREEYF, 

TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, or 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis, 

No’subscriptions discontinued, except at the iiscretio 2 
the publisher, until all arrearagea are paid 
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